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HE railroad workers’ strike is a 

vivid reminder of the coal strike. 
In both there are the same elements 
of doubt as to the true inwardness of 
the move. In both there is the same 
absence of any doubt as to the intol- 
erableness of the method resorted to. 
And in both there is the same element 
of just grievance on the part of the 
strikers. The greatest point of dif- 
ference is in the attitude assumed by 
the heads of the great railroad 
Brotherhoods. The strike is dis- 
tinctly of “outlaw” character, and the 
Brotherhood chiefs seem to be thor- 
oughly sincere in their energetic 
opposition to it. Moreover, it is a 
satisfaction to note that President 
Lee, of the Brotherhood of Railway 


Trainmen, expressly says this good 
word for the railroads: 

There have been rumors that the new or- 
ganization, known as the Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion, and made up of deserting members of the 
older bodies, was inspired by the railroads as a 
means of destroying organized labor. But I 
can not say emphatically enough that I do not 
believe this true. The railroads themselves 
have honorably kept their contracts with us, 
and it is the aim of the Brotherhood to treat 
them as fairly. To this end I have issued 
orders that the unlawful strike by deserting 
members be broken even at the cost of placing 
loyal Brotherhood men in their places. 


HE strike deserves the designa- 

tion of “outlaw” for more rea- 
sons than one. Primarily, it is ap- 
plied, of course, to indicate that the 
strike was inaugurated without 
authority of the recognized labor or- 
ganizations, and in defiance of their 
heads. But this defiance takes the 
shape not only of insurgency against 
those leaders, but of the breaking of 
the contract which they had made as 
representatives of the men. The most 
serious phase of the outlawry, how- 
ever, is one that has nothing to do 
with any question either of contracts 
or of organization, but with the 
method of the strike itself. In at- 
tempting to gain their objects by a 
sudden attack upon the life of the 
community, the strikers have put 
themselves into the position of a pub- 
lic enemy. Some look upon the move 
as a revolutionary manifestation; 
most probably it is in the main simply 
a strike for wages, which the revolu- 
tionary element is trying to make the 
most of. But whichever it is, its 
threat against the well-being of the 
whole people must be met with all the 
energy that the people and their Gov- 
ernment can command. 


AS regards wages, the facts are not 
sufficiently known to warrant a 
confident statement; but it looks as 
though the men were justified in the 


assertion that their wages have 
lagged far behind the rise in the cost 
of living, as well as behind the ad- 


vances made in many other lines of 
work. And there is one special point 
that must not be forgotten. When 
the President appealed to the rail- 
road men, last August, to refrain 
from striking until the Government 
had been given a chance to carry out 
its programme for reducing the cost 
of living, what he was asking for was 
not an indefinite postponement. He 
and his advisers were looking for- 
ward to the inauguration of a great 
“drive” to bring down prices, from 
which they expected speedy and de- 
cisive results. Seven months have 
passed since, and prices are not lower, 
but distinctly higher, than they were 
then. There was never any good rea- 
son to believe that the measures 
which the Government had in view 
would have any appreciable effect in 
the lowering of prices. They were 
directed at superficial and minor 
evils, which were mere symptoms of 
a deep-seated difficulty. The hope 
that anything of large importance 
could be accomplished in those ways 
has long been abandoned, and the 
men who were asked to wait for 
something that has not happened, 
and that nobody is expecting to hap- 
pen in the near future, can not be 
blamed for demanding that their case 
be attended to. If they had made the 
demand in a decent and proper 
manner, it would undoubtedly have 
gained a friendly hearing from the 
public. 


NGLAND and France are passing 

through a critical moment in 
their relations to each other and to 
Germany. The situation contains 
elements that can not be thought of 
without grave anxiety. But it is rash 
to say, as does Mr. Frank Simonds, 
that “the present crisis foreshadows 
the end of that alliance which saved 
Europe by insuring German defeat in 
the World War.” If the maintenance 
of that alliance were necessary to 
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France and not to England, or neces- 
sary to England and not to France, 
this dark view might be justified; but 
it is just as true that France saved 
England as that England saved 
France. The trouble between them 
over the Ruhr situation, whatever its 
deeper causes, arises directly from 
the contrast between the intensity of 
French apprehension of the German 
danger and the laxity of British feel- 
ing about it. There is no reason why 
a middle ground should not be found, 
between these two extremes and 
more in accord with the actual facts 
than either. Both countries have too 
much at stake in the preservation of 
the Entente for either of them to sac- 
rifice it if there is any way to pre- 
serve it—and it would be strange 
indeed if a way could not be found. 
For Americans the most comforting 
element in the situation, at this mo- 
ment, is the apparently well-estab- 
lished fact that our own Government 
has, in the presence of a most delicate 
situation, maintained not only a “cor- 
rect” but a really helpful attitude. 
To keep Britain and France good 
friends, and America a good friend 
of both, should be regarded as the 
most vital of all our international 
aims. 


HE Navy inquiry has revealed no 

substantial defect of organiza- 
tion. Indeed, that system must be ex- 
cellent which worked reasonably well 
under a chief who didn’t know his 
own mind. The main trouble, in a 
word, was that Secretary Daniels 
would not promptly accept a general 
strategic plan, but preferred to feel 
his way. Admiral Benson, Chief of 
Operations, whose task it was to per- 
suade the Secretary of the Navy to 
adopt a plan based on the actual sit- 
uation, was unequal to the feat. A 
stronger man would naturally have 
resigned and made the situation clear. 
Admiral Benson hung on patiently, 
and urged one thing at a time on the 
Secretary. Thus in six months or so 
the Navy achieved the necessary team 
play. The delay had been serious, but 
not fatal. It is clear that the Bureau 
of Operations was negligent in not 
preparing an anti-submarine plan 
from the moment of our first clash 





with Germany. The Navy was un- 
fortunate in having a Chief of Opera- 
tions who could not cope with Mr. 


Daniels’s idiosyncrasies. Yet Ad- 
miral Benson deserves rather sym- 
pathy than censure. He was dealing 
with one of the strongest things in 
the world—the will to procrastinate. 
Mr. Daniels, on his side, could not 
suddenly divest himself of the men- 
tality of a petty politician. His 
indecision and confusion of mind un- 
questionably slowed down our naval 
effort by three months or so—and the 
critical months of the anti-submarine 
campaign. 

Navy and laity will join in the 
sentiment that, considering that Mr. 
Daniels was in charge, it was lucky 
things went as well as they did. 
Charge the delay, confusion, and 
needless expense to Mr. Wilson’s 
cult of unpreparedness and to Mr. 
Daniels’s psychology. The Navy it- 
self displayed an energy that largely 
compensated for the absence of any 
initial policy. The organization more 
than responded to all appeals. The 
appeals were not made intelligently 
or promptly. War is merely an ex- 
tension of policy, and until we had 
been at war for three months Mr. 
Daniels, and consequently the Navy, 
had no policy. Such is the chief re- 
sult of the inquiry. 


“T WOULD rather be a cow than be 

aman.” This and similar cries 
of genuine disillusion are now begin- 
ning to be heard. What else was to 
be expected from those who built up 
hopes of an entirely new order of 
civilization coming into being after 
the war? It is the price of a “vision” 
which they are now paying. The 
Review has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the cruel awakening that 
would come to trusters in such false 
hopes. China, with its Shantung 
episode, was the first of the nations 
to experience it, and the weaker peo- 
ples, generally, have begun to see that 
absolute justice is not to be obtained 
—or even defined—all of a sudden. 
But it is the American boosters of the 
President’s programme who have re- 
ceived the greatest jolt. If the Presi- 
dent himself is disillusioned, he is 
careful to hide his feelings. Utopias 


of any magnitude have always failed, 
and one great reason for their failure 
has been the food problem. Food~— 
the lack of it—is what is spoiling Mr, 
Wilson’s dream. While conditions in 
Europe each day cry louder for our 
help, for a resumption of effective 
economic conditions, the President 
holds out for the realization of every 
detail of his huge programme. When 
a man’s house burns down, he re- 
builds according to a better plan— 
if he can afford to. If the house is 
not insured, he may have to make 
shift until, after some years of plod- 
ding, he can rebuild it nearer to his 
ideal. Europe is close to exhaustion. 
Are we to go on bickering over the 
prospect of a perfect, or nearly per- 
fect, world before helping to bring 
some sort of order out of the chaos? 
The desire (if it has any real vitality, 
as we believe it has) for a better 
civilization to come later on will not 
be destroyed by our getting back to 
a peace footing and lending much- 
needed assistance now. 


HE present tower of high prices is builded 


‘angie hee : , 
upon something infinitely more firm than 


the sand of the profiteers. It is built upon the 
ivory of twenty or thirty million consumers 
who are too busy consuming to produce.— 
Kansas City Star. 

Yes, yes; but how do they get the 
money with which to pay the prices? 
Like the famous Hebrides Islanders 
who make their living by taking in 
each other’s washing? 


HE institution of freedom of 
speech and of the press suffered 
intrusions in time of war, and some 


good people have been alarmed lest 


these intrusions threatened the very 
existence of our democracy. But it 
will not be abandoned by those who 
have for generations cherished it. 
The violent protests which we have 
heard come chiefly from an entirely 
different class of people. They come, 
indeed, from people who themselves 
are most intolerant of freedom of 
speech in others. They are not in 
the least concerned when the opin- 
ions and the appeals of the sober, 
thoughtful, and truly progressive ele- 
ments of a community do not re- 
ceive publicity. They are only con- 
cerned with securing the widest 
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forum for those who voice unrest, dis- 
itent, disbelief in our institutions, 
| wild revolutionary doctrines. 


alt 


T ‘HY these agitators arrogate to 

themselves the réle of defend- 
ers of the freedom of speech is 
made clear by Mr. N. Bukharin, chief 
spokesman of the Bolshevik régime at 
Moscow. In 1918 he published under 
the title of “The Communist Pro- 
gramme” an authoritative exposition 
of their principles. A portion of this 
book was published in America by a 
revolutionary organization, but it was 
careful to omit from it Chapter VII, 
in which Mr. Bukharin states the Bol- 
shevik attitude toward freedom of 
speech with an unlooked-for cynicism, 
a cynicism that comes out like a yel- 
low streak following the Bolshevik 
triumph. Thus Mr. Bukharin writes: 


If we have a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the object of which is to stifle the bourgeoisie, 
to compel it to give up its attempts for the 
restoration of the bourgeois authority, then it 
is obvious that there can be no talk of allow- 
ing the bourgeoisie electoral rights or of a 
change from soviet authority to a bourgeois- 
republican parliament. 

The Communist (Bolshevik) party receives 
from all sides accusations and even threats 
like the following: “You close newspapers, 
you arrest people, you forbid meetings, you 
trample under foot freedom of speech and of 
the press, you reconstruct autocracy, you are 
oppressors and murderers.” 

It is necessary to discuss in detail this ques- 
tion of “liberties” in a Soviet Republic. 

At present the following is clear for the 
workingmen and the peasants. The Com- 
munist party not only does not demand any 
liberty of the press, speech, meetings, unions, 
etc., for the bourgeois enemies of the people, 
but, on the contrary, it demands that the Gov- 
ernment should be always in readiness to close 
the bourgeois press; to disperse the meetings 
of the enemies of the people; to forbid them 
to crush 


to lie, slander, and spread panic; 

ruthlessly all attempts at a restoration of the 

bi ourgeois régime. This is precisely the mean- 

ing of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Another question may be put to us: “Why 

did the Bolsheviki not speak formerly of the 

abrogation of full liberty for the bourgeoisie? 


Why did they formerly support the idea of a 
bourgeois-democratic republic? Why did they 


support the idea of the Constituent Assembly 
and did not speak of depriving the bourgeoisie 
of the right of suffrage? Why have they 


changed their programme so far as these ques- 
tions are concerned? ’ 

The answer to this question is very simple. 
The working class formerly did not have 
strength enough to storm the bulwarks of the 
bourgeoisie. It needed preparation, accumula- 
tion of strength, enlightenment of the masses, 
organization. It needed, for example, the 
freedom of its own labor press. But it could 
not come to the capitalists and to their govern- 
ments and demand that they shut down their 
own newspapers and give full freedom to the 
labor papers. Everybody would merely laugh 
at the workingmen. Such demands can be 
made only at the time of a storming attack. 
And there had never been such a time before. 
This is why the workingmen demanded (and 


our party, too), 
the whole 
press. ) 


“Freedom of the press!” (Of 
press, including the bourgeois 


HAT the solution of the Danish 

crisis is not exclusively a Social- 
ist victory, but rather a democratic 
victory of common sense over chau- 
vinism, is shown by the constitution 
of the new Ministry. The reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Hansen as Commissioner 
for Slesvig affairs seems even to in- 
dicate that the settlement, from the 
King’s standpoint, is a compromise 
rather than a surrender. Mr. Han- 
sen was formerly editor of Heymdal 
in Apenrode, in which capacity he 
was a strong protagonist of the Dan- 
ish element on Germany’s northern 
frontier. As a member of the Zahle 
Government, it is true, he advocated 
moderation, until, shortly before the 
plébiscite in the first zone, he deliv- 
ered an address at Flensburg in which 
he confessed to holding the opinion 
that Flensburg ought to be Danish. 
Among the Germans of North Sles- 
vig this change of attitude was 
looked upon as a time-serving device 
evidencing the growing influence of 
the annexionist group in Denmark, 
and not as the expression of Mr. Han- 
sen’s real conviction. His reappoint- 
ment seems to confirm that impres- 
sion. But, all the same, the annexion- 
ists can claim him as one of theirs 
by reminding him of his Flensburg 
speech. 


E. M., whose spirited article on 
Mr. Theodore Dreiser is printed 

on another page, was somewhat 
abashed (or was it exhilarated?) by 
our invitation to write about so slip- 
pery a modern. And it must be con- 
fessed that even in the diversified 
gallery of the Shelburne Essays the 
portrait of Mr. Dreiser would create 
a scandal. What shall a critic of Mr. 
More’s classical lines do with one 
who, as is pointed out, can praise 
“The Prince” of Machiavelli as the 
truest of books, and the next minute 
flock enthusiastically with flabby 
humanitarians? Yet it will not do to 
pass him by in silence, for he and a 
few others of his kind have the floor 
to-day. We suggest that our best 
critics might well defer for a time 
the study of the Church Fathers and 


such like dignitaries and repair to the 
forum of present-day problems. The 
best French critics have never been 
averse to tackling all comers. 


HE discussion of Mr. Frank E. 

Spaulding’s proposal for a com- 
pulsory year of training in “civic 
responsibility” has very definite bear- 
ing on the conditions of the present 
moment. With Princeton students 
volunteering in a body for service on 
the railroads, with Morristown com- 
muters (“millionaires,” no doubt) 
firing the train that carries them to 
the city, it is evident that there is a 
point beyond which the public is not 
willing to suffer while the grievances 
of any small industrial group, how- 
ever just they may be, are awaiting 
a settlement. 

A spirit of adventure, the ama- 
teur’s keen delight in discovering that 
he can do fairly well something that 
he has not regarded as his proper 
job, may always be counted on to 
furnish some help in a pinch of this 
sort. But if such crises multiply in 
number and severity something more 
will be needed. If society finally 
breaks down because it has grown 
too complicated, because any fool 
who can possess himself of a mon- 
key-wrench can wreck its delicate 
mechanism, it will be society’s own 
fault for not taking in time steps 
which will make its functions less 
highly specialized and the services of 
its members more readily inter- 
changeable. To any plan which looked 
to the accomplishment of such ends a 
good deal of opposition might be ex- 
pected. But nothing like an organ- 
ized nation of professional strike- 
breakers would result from even the 
fullest establishment of it. The spirit 
of adventure, the spirit of the ama- 
teur, would still control, and this is 
a spirit which is warmed by fires 
that burn brightly but can not be 
counted on to burn long. So far as 
the plan functioned publicly, it would 
function only to meet a crisis which 
is potentially destructive. Meanwhile, 
the chief benefits would accrue to the 
individual. Mr. Spaulding’s plan, at 
any rate, points in a direction which 
gives promise of rewarding further 
exploration. 


2. 
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TheChancesatChicago 


HE political sky shows little sign 

of clearing up. On the Demo- 
cratic side there is almost literally 
nothing doing. On the Republican 
side there came a sudden flash with 
the Michigan primaries, which quite 
dazzled people for a while, but which 
has shed little if any real light on 
the situation. The approaching pri- 
maries in New Jersey and Illinois 
may prove significant, but there is no 
very strong reason for expecting that 
they will. With the Republican Con- 
vention less than two months off, the 
field continues to be as nondescript 
as ever. 

Senator Johnson’s victory in Michi- 
gan was superficially striking, and 
certainly was a surprise. But as an 
index of the state of mind of the 
country it has no importance what- 
soever. First and foremost, a feature 
of the case must be noted which has 
attracted little or no attention. Quite 
apart from the fact that the victory 
is wholly accounted for by the highly 
peculiar Detroit vote, it was essen- 
tially the victory of a united vote 
against a divided one. The votes cast 
in the entire State for Wood, Lowden, 
Hoover, and Pershing were in the ag- 
gregate far greater than the vote cast 
for Johnson. His vote represented 
all the elements of radicalism and of 
discontent—including many forms of 
racial ill-feeling, pro-German, pro- 
Irish, pro-Russian; the non-radical 
and non-racial, vote was split up 
among the other four candidates. 
Johnson beat Wood by a plurality of 
perhaps 45,000, but he fell short of 
the combined vote of the four by about 
55,000. Now the fact that there were 
four important candidates in the field 
besides Johnson, all of them repre- 
senting a standpoint sharply con- 
trasted with his, is merely an acci- 
dental feature and robs the result of 
all authority. 

But the significance of Johnson’s 
victory in Michigan is further dimin- 
ished by consideration of the part 
played in it by the vote of Detroit. 
With that vote left out, the other four 
candidates beat Johnson by about 
82,000; their combined vote was con- 
siderably more than the double of 


his. And the reasons for Johnson’s 
extraordinary majority in Detroit 
are highly peculiar. Not only is that 
city a hotbed of radical sentiment, 
but Senator Johnson’s aggressive and 
spectacular opposition to the retain- 
ing of American soldiers in Siberia 
was doubly effective in winning votes 
for him in Detroit. It got him the 
Russian vote as such, and it got him 
the vote of thousands of friends and 
neighbors of the Detroit boys who, as 
it happens, formed a large part of our 
Siberian troops. When to all these 
points is added the big makeweight 
against Wood which the charge of 
lavish use of money for his campaign 
had naturally produced, coming on 
the heels of the Newberry conviction, 
it is obvious how little ground the 
Detroit vote furnishes for any infer- 
ence as to the state of mind of the 
country at large. 

If any inference at all be permissi- 
ble from the Michigan elections it 
would seem to be one favorable to 
the chances of Mr. Hoover at Chi- 
cago. With almost no campaign, and 
with the announcement of his can- 
didacy hardly a week old, he polled 
about 45,000 votes in Michigan, al- 
most exactly the same as Governor 
Lowden, and more than half as many 
as General Wood. This, together 
with the showing he made in the 
Democratic primaries, in spite of his 
having announced himself as a Re- 
publican candidate, gives substantial 
proof, if any were needed, of the exis- 
tence of a large spontaneous senti- 
ment for Mr. Hoover among the 
people throughout the country. But 
it is not upon this circumstance that 
the inference favorable to his chances 
at Chicago rests, for the vote merely 
confirmed what was already suffi- 
ciently well known. The point is that 
anything that makes Johnson strong 
tends to make Hoover possible; and, 
although the Michigan figures have 
little evidential value as regards 
Johnson, they certainly have estab- 
lished the fact that a strong fight 
is going to be made for him. Mr. 
Hoover will have no show at all 
among the Chicago delegates, on the 
face of things; not only will very 
few of them be committed to him, but 
nearly all will be strongly adverse to 


—_____ 


taking him. His only chance is that 
of his being turned to by the Con- 
vention as the clear means of rescue 
from a dangerous situation. He will 
not be nominated in order to prevent 
the Democrats from nominating him, 
and we do not believe that this would 
have been at all likely to happen even 
if he had not plainly declared, as he 
now has done, that he would not take 
the Democratic nomination. But he 
may be nominated in order to keep 
the party united; and the more for- 
midable the manifestation of the 
Johnsonites at Chicago, the more pos- 
sibility is there of such an outcome. 


Information from 
Russia 

[F one is to judge from the numerous 

correspondents who have recently 
been permitted to visit Russia and 
send out the results of their observa- 
tions and interviews, the rulers of 
Moscow are now seeking publicity in- 
stead of concealment. But corre- 
spondents seem to have been person- 
ally conducted with the utmost care, 
and it is evident that not one of them 
was admitted without careful scru- 
tiny. The matter they send is there- 
fore not to be taken at its face value; 
but to the careful student of Russia, 
who has a background of Russian ex- 
perience, and who analyzes the in- 
ternal evidence of the articles, they 
present valuable sources of informa- 
tion. 

The most prominent and intelligent 
of these recent journalistic visitors 
to the land of Comm»nism is Mr. Lin- 
coln Eyre, and the series of articles 
by him in the New York World con- 
tains a mass of concrete information. 
It is evident that he was able to put 
searching questions to the Soviet 
leaders in his interviews, and that 
frequently he was able to see beyond 
the screens whereby they sought to 
limit his vision. Nevertheless, they 
were able to confuse him consider- 
ably, and the result is that his mate- 
rial must be carefully scrutinized and 
evaluated in order to get a just esti- 
mate of present-day Russian affairs. 

One of Mr. Eyre’s recent articles 
is devoted to the administration of 
justice under the Russian Soviet sys- 
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tem. He describes in an interesting 
manner how he attended the session 
of a revolutionary tribunal trying a 
noble and ten priests for treason 
against the Soviet Republic, and then 
goes on to a general consideration of 
judicial procedure and crime statis- 
tics. He draws the conclusion that 
order now prevails and that crime is 
on the decrease, and lays considerable 
emphasis on the improvement of 
prison conditions. The casual reader 
will gain the impression that the Bol- 
shevik régime, in spite of its utterly 
lawless and arbitrary character, had 
succeeded not only in establishing 
order, but in raising the general 
moral tone of the country. 

Yet Mr. Eyre unconsciously dis- 
proves all this in the same article. 
He bases his conclusion that there is 
less crime upon a comparison of sta- 
tistics, but in this he fails to take 
into consideration that for such a 
comparison statistics must refer to 
the same things and must have a 
common basis of interpretation. Call- 
ing attention to a sharp diminution 
in the total of criminal cases tried, 
he says: “During the Soviet fiscal 
year 1918-1919, November to Novem- 
ber, there were only 47,120 persons 
tried for crime in Petrograd, as 
against 160,000 in 1914. The popula- 
tion for the former capital in the 
same period decreased more than 50 
per cent., but still the reduction in 
crime is very considerable.” The 
cases of those tried in 1914 were, of 
course, those of persons accused of 
offenses against a regularly estab- 
lished code of criminal law. The cases 
in 1918-1919, however, are entirely 
different, as shown by Mr. Eyre’s 
own statement to the effect that 
“judges are obliged not only to ap- 
ply, but te create, the laws under 
which, according to the Peoples’ Com- 
missaries’ rule, they are to be gov- 
erned ‘by a sense of Socialist concep- 
tion of right.’” In other words, Mr. 
Eyre compares the statistics of crim- 
inal cases before regularly organized 
courts under an established penal 
code with the loose and valueless rec- 
ords of cases before revolutionary 
tribunals, themselves making as well 
as administering the laws, according 
to some rude ideas of justice, in- 


fluenced by popular emotion. He 
does not even call attention to the 
fact that these tribunals were for the 
most part self-chosen or appointed by 
irresponsible Commissars, or that 
they were frequently composed of 
men who themselves were criminals 
but recently released from jail. 

Having proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that crime is on the decrease in 
Russia, Mr. Eyre proceeds to explain 
this, on the ground, first, of the iron 
order imposed by the Soviets in the 
informal ruthlessness of their treat- 
ment of criminals, and secondly, of 
the ban on vodka. This latter reason 
is distinctly ludicrous. The ban on 
vodka was imposed in 1914 under the 
old régime, and was made effective, 
because the old régime had in its 
hands, through the spirits monopoly, 
the complete machinery necessary for 
its control. At the present time it is 
a notorious fact, frequently attested 
in the official Bolshevik journals 
themselves, that vodka is being manu- 
factured everywhere clandestinely 
and moonshine spirits abound. Even 
the Bolshevik authorities themselves 
complain of the extent of drunken- 
ness among the Commissars, and 
peasants are upbraided for turning 
grain into vodka instead of sending it 
to the starving towns. But for com- 
plete refutation of this theory that 
there is a decrease in crime, thanks 
to the abolition of vodka, one has only 
to refer to the official report of Mr. 
V. Milutin of the Supreme Council 
of National Economy, published in 
its official organ, Economic Life, 
on November 7, 1919. After stating 
that the sugar-beet industry has fur- 
nished the initial step in the creation 
of the rural industries, he reports: 
“The brandy-distilling industry oc- 
cupies the next place, and its develop- 
ment has been begun by the Supreme 
Council of National Economy during 
the last few days.” In other words, 
the manufacture of vodka as a Gov- 
ernment monopoly was resumed 
last year and is considered next in 
importance after the  beet-sugar 
industry. 

One could multiply such examples 
at will in Mr. Eyre’s interesting 
articles if space permitted. One ad- 
ditional illustration, however, will 





suffice to show the limitations of a 
correspondent, however honest in his 
intentions, if he speaks no Russian, 
has no background of Russian expe- 
rience, and is dependent upon un- 
scrupulous Bolshevik leaders for his 
information. Much has been written 
about education in Russia under the 
Soviets, and the radicals have cir- 
culated assiduously the fine-sounding 
but utterly baseless reports of 
Lunacharsky, according to which he 
had opened some dozens of popular 
universities and ten thousand new 
schools, and had devoted billions of 
rubles to education. As a matter of 
fact, an examination of the news 
items in the official Bolshevik press 
shows that these popular universities 
were closed because no one cared to 
attend them, and that, so far from 
starting new schools, thousands of 
schools were discontinued all over 
Russia from lack of teachers. What 
is still worse is that in such schools 
as remained, the only instruction that 
is given is that devoted to instilling 
in the minds of the children Com- 
munistic ideas, and all serious educa- 
tion, even of the simplest sort, is 
neglected. All this is inadvertently 
borne out by Mr. Eyre in the very 
article in which he describes at 
length the Bolshevik claims with ref- 
erence to education. But what is most 
interesting of all is his description of 
education among the soldiers. It is 
here that the Soviet Government has 
centred its greatest efforts, and so 
Mr. Eyre states: “It was claimed 
that within two years, if demobiliza- 
tion did not intervene, there would 
not be a single uneducated Red 
soldier.””’ Under the old régime, every 
soldier was given a simple education 
during his military service, so that 
the idea of education among the sol- 
diers is not a new one. What is note- 
worthy is that at the present time 
this is all being directed along the 
lines of Communist propaganda, and 
further that the admission is inad- 
vertently made of a lengthening of 
the term of service, which stamps 
the Soviet régime as_ definitely 
militaristic. 

Such articles as those by Mr. 
Eyre, who may be considered as one 
of the best of the journalists that 
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have been permitted to visit Soviet 
Russia, illustrate very clearly how 
necessary it is to analyze and pick 
to pieces the material which is being 
sent out of Moscow. If such a task 
is properly performed, much valuable 
information can be obtained and real 
light thrown upon the situation. But 
if one takes the correspondence, even 
of thoroughly reputable writers, 
without such analysis and evaluation, 
a wholly distorted impression is cre- 
ated, and the Bolshevik authorities 
succeed in producing the effect at 
which their propaganda aims. 


The Preservation of 


Our Wild Lite 


_ is scarcely a session of any 
American State Legislature, or 
of Congress, which does not have be- 
fore it some measure for the alleged 
protection of fish, wild animals of 
the land, or birds. And yet we are 
told by the most trustworthy authori- 
ties on the subject that many species 
of these three classes of wild life— 
especially those sought as game by 
the sportsman—are passing swiftly 
toward extinction It seems quite evi- 
dent, therefore, that the legislation so 
far enacted is hopelessly defective. 
Perhaps the main difficulty with 
Congress and the State Legislatures 
has been the lack of a suitable body 
of scientific information on which to 
base a complete, consistent and effec- 
tive code of measures for wild life 
conservation. Some single phase of it 
is brought up, such as the limits of 
the open season for bass in Ohio 
streams, and classes, or individuals, 
of sportsmen’s leagues immediately 
interested supply such information as 
will make for their view—generally 
a narrowly limited and one-sided view 
—of the matter in hand. The legis- 
lator knows not where to turn for 
any complete and impartial treatment 
of the subject, and the result is likely 
to be the triumph of the most skilful 
and persistent lobbying. Good legis- 
lation in some narrow corner of the 
field results, now and then; but per- 
manent advance along the entire line 
is impossible, so long as the matter is 
handled in this piecemeal way. 


The situation leads us to suggest 
the possibility of a National Com- 
mission on the Conservation of Wild 
Life. Because of the migratory 
habits of certain forms of this life, 
the scope of such a commission should 
include the whole of North America. 
We have already entered the field of 
international regulation concerning 
this subject, and must enter it still 
further to secure the desired ends. 
The commission would be expected to 
consider the matter in every impor- 
tant relation which it might be found 
to possess. There is, of course, the 
direct value of many of our fishes, 
wild animals, and birds as part of 
our food supply. What regulations 
are necessary to maintain them as a 
permanent element in the feeding of 
the nation? Others serve as an in- 
direct aid in the food supply, such as 
the birds which feed upon insects 
injurious to fruit, the lesser forms of 
aquatic life which furnish needed 
food to edible varieties of fish, and 
animals which feed upon noxious 
forms of life. Forestry also has its 
vital interest in the preservation of 
such birds as feed upon borers and 
insects destructive to trees. Another 
phase of the subject is the proper 
classification of birds and other ani- 
mals which are predominantly harm- 
ful, and should be exterminated either 
everywhere or in particular districts. 
Mistaken legislation has more than 
once been passed in this branch of 
the field. Information is wanted, too, 
as to feasible methods of counteract- 
ing harm occasionally done by birds 
and animals which are predominantly 
useful, and which should be protected 
by law. 

Such a commission might well be- 
gin with an analytical criticism of the 
mass of legislation now in existence, 
showing what in it is good, what is 
rightly intended but wrongly drawn, 
and what is essentially vicious, either 
because it was so intended by its pro- 
ponents, or was bedeviled by crafty 
amendments in course of passage. 
An analysis of this kind would be 
the proper clearing of the ground for 
the proposal of a body of State legis- 
lation absolutely uniform in its pur- 
pose—the permanent maintenance in 
normal quantity of all desirable forms 


of wild life—and differing in form 
just where, and just as, local condi- 
tions would demand a difference, for 
the sole purpose of securing the uni- 
form end. One of the most difficult 
of all points to be considered would 
be the proper adjustment of the 
rights of the hunter to the rights of 
the landowner, particularly the owner 
of lands under tillage, over whose 
fields he desires to hunt. Theoreti- 
cally, the codperation of the farmer 
in the preservation of game birds and 
animals ought to come as a matter of 
course. As a matter of fact, it has 
generally been very hard to get, just 
because his unquestionable rights are 
often not duly respected in the law 
itself, and are very generally disre- 
garded by hunters, even when the 
law under which they are licensed is 
all right as far as it goes. 

Of course the success of such a 
commission as we have suggested 
would depend wholly upon the fitness 
of the men composing it, assuming 
a sufficient appropriation to meet any 
reasonable expense in the prosecution 
of its work. Every one of its mem- 
bers should be recognized as capable 
of appreciating and representing the 
broad national interest in the sub- 
ject, and not merely the point of view 
of some class or organization, how- 
ever much that class or organization 
may have done to promote the public 
interest in wild life conservation, or 
to secure the passage of protective 
laws. The interest at stake is not the 
interest of him who carries the rod 
or gun, of the “nature lover,” of the 
farmer, or of the market-man, but of 
the whole people. A commission is 
needed which would be broad enough 
and courageous enough to tell the 
hunter, for example, that his hunting 
license should cost several times what 
he now pays, and give only a fraction 
of the privileges which it now gives; 
that open seasons should be generally 
shortened; and that certain kinds of 
game, in certain places, should be 
subject to no open season whatever 
for a number of years in succession— 
if any or all of these restrictions 
should appear necessary to the con- 
tinued existence, outside museums 
and game “sanctuaries,” of the wild 
life now threatened with extinction. 
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A Question of 
Longevity 


R. WILLIAM H. WELCH, the 
eminent pathologist, beginning 
his seventy-first year with undimin- 
ished vigor and activity, has natu- 
rally been asked some questions about 
old age, and his answers have both 
the good sense and the cheerfulness 
which all who know him would have 
expected. There is one point, how- 
ever, that must leave a critical reader 
of the interview in a certain per- 
plexity of mind. Asked about “the 
Biblical three-score and ten years,” 
Dr. Welch exclaimed: “Oh, but we 
have changed that. The span of life 
has been lengthened. Our greater 
knowledge of life and its preserva- 
tion has added twelve and a half 
years to the span of life in the last 
century, and mostly in the last half- 
century.” But he goes on to state 
the familiar statistical fact that the 
gain has been made in “the early 
period of life,” that “infant mortality 
has been greatly reduced,” that “we 
have learned how to control and rem- 
edy conditions and diseases which 
have made high the death rate among 
individuals between birth and the at- 
tainment of fifty years of age,” but 
that in the way of promoting longev- 
ity for those who have passed their 
fiftieth year “little has been accom- 
plished.” 

Of course, this offhand answer to a 
reporter’s questions was not intended 
to be taken as a scientific dictum. 
Yet it is interesting to note that, on 
the face of it, the second part of 
what Dr. Welch says eats up the 
first; if all the gain that has taken 
place relates to people under fifty, 
people who have reached or are ap- 
proaching their three-score and ten 
are in the same case as they ever 
were. But Dr. Welch is not likely to 
have said, even in haste, that we have 
“changed all that” without pretty 
substantial basis, and one is tempted 
to speculate as to the possibility of 
reconciling the two statements. 

He who judges by his own impres- 
sions will feel, as Dr. Welch appar- 
ently does, that the man of sixty or 
seventy is not as old as he used to be 


in former times. Such impressions, to 
be sure, are untrustworthy; but sta- 
tistics has its own pitfalls, and so has 
medical observation. Several years 
ago, before the great war had cen- 
tred attention upon infinitely more 
menacing aspects of the state of the 
world, a number of high authorities 
were persistently urging upon pub- 
lic attention the deterioration in 
American vitality which they found 
disclosed in the statistics of mortality 
above the age of fifty or thereabouts. 
Their conclusion from the figures was 
that present ways of life had a lower- 
ing effect upon vitality which mani- 
fested itself in a steady increase in 
the percentage of deaths among peo- 
ple past middle age. The conclusion 
seemed to contradict most people’s 
observation; yet if there was no flaw 
in the reasoning the statistician was 
clearly entitled to the last word. It 
was pointed out, however, that there 
was reason to doubt the adequacy of 
the statistical inquiry; and, for our 


‘part, we regard Dr. Welch’s remark, 


though a casual one, as a valuable 
confirmation of scepticism, coming 
from the source that it does. 

There are several reasons for 
doubting the conclusiveness of the 
figures that seem to contradict the 
general impression as to the improved 
vitality of middle-aged and elderly 
people. Immigration is a factor that 
obviously complicates the question. 
But there is one consideration, less 
obvious and more interesting, that 
has not received the attention it de- 
serves. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
it is quite possible for longevity to 
be advancing all along the line, and 
yet for the death rate among people 
above the age of fifty to be increas- 
ing. If we think of the population 
as divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of those among whom the 
conditions of life and work are so 
hard as seriously to shorten life, and 
the second consisting of those that are 
favorably placed in this regard, an 
improvement of conditions in the first 
class might have just the paradoxi- 
cal effect we have indicated. For a 
great number of deaths in that class 
which had formerly taken place be- 
fore the age of fifty would now fall 
in ages above fifty, and the increased 


death rate in those ages might mean 
not that the type of people who form- 
erly did well at those ages are now 
doing worse, but that a type of people 
who formerly died before the age of 
fifty now live—and therefore also die 
—at ages beyond fifty. Shorter hours 
and better conditions mean longer 
lives for glass-blowers or miners— 
clear gain in vitality ; yet in the mor- 
tality tables it would look as though 
the gain in vitality for ages below fifty 
(or forty-five, or whatever it might 
be) had been offset by a loss of vital- 
ity in ages above fifty. 

In the absence, then, of an authori- 
tative determination of the question, 
we incline very strongly to the be- 
lief that people of fifty, and sixty, 
and seventy, are younger than they 
were in former generations. They 
are both better cared for and take 
better care of themselves. They live 
under better sanitary conditions; and 
when they fall sick they have better 
nurses and better hospitals, as well 
as the advantages of the splendid 
progress of medicine and surgery. 
Moreover, in spite of the rush of mod- 
ern life, people take life easier than 
they did twenty-five or fifty years 
ago. They work fewer hours; they 
take more holidays; they have not 
only greater facilities for comfort, 
but are more inclined to make them- 
selves comfortable. The middle-aged 
business man of to-day, whether play- 
ing golf or going to his office in a 
Palm Beach suit, not only looks but 
feels ten years younger than did his 
predecessor of half a century ago, 
who sweltered through the New York 
summer in his starched shirt and 
broadcloth coat. 
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Theodore Dreiser, Philosopher 


HE editors of the Review are great 

jesters, though this is a secret not 
commonly known, and it was in a moment 
of unseemly merriment that they asked 
me to write an article on the views of 
Mr. Dreiser as expounded in his volume 
of essays entitled “Hey Rub-a-Dub- 
Dub.” Now, as these same editors prob- 
ably suspect, I have never been able to 
read to the end of one of Mr. Dreiser’s 
novels, and shall never again try to read 
one; but under their cynical compulsion I 
have read these essays, and, to tell the 
truth, have been rather interested by 
them. The publishers, Messrs. Boni and 
Liveright, kindly inform all prospective 
buyers or critics of the book just what 
to expect. “If philosophy can ever be 
made exciting,” they announce on the 
jacket, “Mr. Dreiser has here achieved 
that feat. Here is Life—mysterious, 
terrible, wonderful—and Dreiser look- 
ing at it unafraid’ (as one can see him 
in the photograph furnished with the 
book). Well, these publishers, like their 
friends the editors, are great humorists, 
and it is their jest to evoke the picture 
of Mr. Dreiser, in a Jersey City bed- 
room, confronting Life, the mysterious 
and terrible, and staring the monster out 
of countenance. And Mr. Dreiser him- 
self, who may or may not have provided 
the publishers with the notion of his 
heroic eye-duel, has his funny side. For 
instance, he has a humorous way of deal- 
ing with Logic. “In England,” he writes, 
“they hung men for sheep-stealing a few 
hundred years ago, and yet sheep were 
and still are stolen in England. It is 
death to kill your neighbor, and yet when 
did man ever cease killing his neighbor?” 
Argal, the statute books are void of 
effect and human conduct is governed 
solely by “the first or pyknotic law of 
energy as laid down by Vogt.” 

A good deal of amusement might be 
got out of Mr. Dreiser’s logic, his 
pyknotic scraps of learning, and his por- 
tentous solemnity. But cui bono? Prob- 
ably he would not laugh at his own jests, 
and I certainly should not. And so I 
prefer to take him rather seriously as a 
sign of the times; his originality and 
egotism are a mere pose, while in reality 
he is voicing, somewhat hoarsely, the sen- 
timents of a large class of men who take 
their uneasy muddle of ideas for phil- 
osophy. He says it himself: ‘“Philoso- 
phers have dreamed, poets have written; 
and I, mussing around among religions, 
philosophies, fictions, and facts, can find 
nothing wherewith to solve my vaulting 
egoism, no light, and no way to be any- 
thing more than the humblest servitor.” 

He is a “servitor” in two things. In 
one mood he is the voice of Nietzscheism: 
“The race has always been, and will so 


remain, of course, to the swift, and the 
battle to the strong. The best 
that can be said for the theories laid 
down in the American Declaration is 
that they do more credit to the hearts 
of those who penned them than to their 
heads.” Nietzsche is right, and no truer 
book than Machiavelli’s “Prince” was 
ever composed. Even the masses of men, 
dull as they are, yet know in their hearts 
that they are of small importance here or 
there. Our captains of industry, as we 
name our “blond beasts,” have been cun- 
ning and greedy and relentless; they 
have bought legislatures and robbed the 
people; they have been a failure in so far 
as they have not realized their mission 
to create the genuine superman; yet, 
after all, they are the best we have, and 
out of their slyness and ferocity are pro- 
duced whatever scant gleams of art and 
beauty have fallen to our lot in a demo- 
cratic country. 

All this is harshly expressed by Mr. 
Dreiser and with a needless swagger, but 
in fact it is a view of Life more com- 
monly held, though often inarticulately, 
by poor as well as by rich than we like to 
admit. 

And so Mr. Dreiser, swimming with 
the tide, is a Nietzschean—on one page. 
On the next you will find him the sleek 
and orthodox humanitarian; and why 
not? He has worked as a day-laborer 
at the building of a railroad, and been 
promoted to foreman of a gang; and in 
both positions he has revolted from the 
grinding burden imposed upon the 
masses, while, as it seemed to him in the 
trenches, their employers were wallow- 
ing in slothful ease. And so, in a mo- 
ment of pity and dejection, he threw up 
his job of driving foreman, with a cry 
of bitterness against the injustice of life. 
One is rather drawn to Mr. Dreiser by 
this honest report of his experience; 
whatever one may say of his philosophy, 
he put into personal practice the sym- 
pathy which generally exhausts itself in 
vague whimperings or wild threats or at- 
tempts to reform somebody else. 

This, I should say, is the distinguish- 
ing note of the book, this oscillation 
between a theory of evolution which sees 
no progress save by the survival of the 
rapaciously strong and a humanitarian 
feeling of solidarity with the masses who 
are exploited in the process. It even 
looks occasionally as if Life had called 
Mr. Dreiser’s bluff. 

The remarkable thing is not that Mr. 
Dreiser should be intellectually in this 
state of unstable equilibrium, but that 
he should pose, or be posed by his pub- 
lishers, as an original thinker. The fact 
rather is that, like a good many other 
vociferous egotists, he is merely tossed 


about by the contrary currents of popu- 
lar opinion. In his chapter on “Some 
Aspects of Our National Character” he 
has written rather a telling indictment 
of the “psychological flounderings and 
back somersaults” of the American peo- 
ple before and during and since the war. 
For instance, we went into the war under 
the plea that the world had to be made 
“safe for democracy,” yet once in the 
war we, the people, submitted to an au- 
tocracy worse than that of Russia, and 
so on, and soon. The account is brilliant, 


and humiliating; but, oddly enough, Mr. , 


Dreiser never seems to guess that the 
flounderings of democracy—as democracy 
now is—are the sure result of just this 
polarization of the popular temperament 
between Nietzscheanism and humanitar- 
ianism of which he himself is a conspicu- 
ous example. Nor does he see that this 
swaying from one extreme of emotion 
to the other follows naturally on the 
denial of all those laws of moral ac- 
countability and the abrogation of all 
those spiritual values which we sum up 
under the name of religion. 

Oh, I know that Mr. Dreiser, like 
others of his kind, has a good deal to 
say about balance and equilibration and 
that sort of thing. But if there is no 
purpose in the unfolding events of crea- 
tion, no certain law of justice perceived 
by faith and truer intuition through the 
apparent chances of life, no incorrupti- 
ble tribunal, no inner rewards and penal- 
ties besides those which a man can grasp 
in his hands and feel in his flesh, no 
ideal world of which this material world 
is the illusory shadow; if man is nothing 
more than a product of chemic and me- 
chanic forces, a blind cog in a blind ma- 
chine, if the great achievement of phil- 
osophy is “to rid the human mind of all 
vain illusion concerning things spirit- 
ual,” if life is a mere “social or chemic 
drift,” to be reckoned in the end only 
“errant and nonsensical,” if “so-called 
vice and crime and destruction and so- 
called evil are as fully a part of the uni- 
versal creative process as are the so- 
called virtues, and do as much good”— if 
these things are true, what compelling 
power is there in such fine words as “bal- 
ance” and “equilibration” and the like, 
and what remains to save a man from 
oscillating restlessly between the poles of 
his temperament, practising a more than 
Nietzschean hardness when his cupidity 
is excited, urging an indiscriminate hu- 
manitarianism when his sympathies are 
touched without too much cost to him- 
self? I do not mean to imply that man- 
kind in general to-day would assent to 
the blatant logic of materialism which 
glares in Mr. Dreiser’s eyes when he 
confronts Life; but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that he is symptomatic of social 
disease, in so far as masses of mankind 
have lost their hold on any save mate- 
rialistic values. Just to this extent 
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democracy has in fact become a victim 
of evolutionary philosophy, and Mr. 
Dreiser is a victim of democracy. But 
I for one refuse to believe that the equa- 
tion of democracy and materialism is 
necessary. 

In one respect Mr. Dreiser has out- 
stepped the popular mind, though in this, 
too, the multitude may soon be at his 
heels. I refer to his unmitigated alle- 
giance to the theories of the man whom 
our inquisitive college youth are begin- 
ning to speak of reverentially as “Frood.” 
Mr. Dreiser has much to say about the 
“shabby little pinchbeck repressions” of 
the moralists. “In no law code and in no 
religion of any nation,” he declares, “has 
the sex question, the need of moderation, 
duty to family and the like, been ignored ; 
but in all that time the social expression 
of sex has never been so much as modi- 
fied, let alone done away with.” (His 
facts are as false to history as his logic 
is funny; but we pass that.) And then 
to illustrate this truth, as he holds it, 
he paints a lurid, and, alas, not wholly 
falsified, picture of the inconsistency of 
one of our traditionally Puritan towns, 
where a lofty code of ethics is still 
preached officially and decreed legally, 


while in practice the literature, the 
movies, the dancing, and the women’s 
dress are all devised to keep the sexual 
emotions in a state of excitation. The 
actual results as he sets them forth in 
“Neurotic America” are not pleasant 
reading—except to the author. A rea- 
sonable man might suggest that the way 
out of such a morbid dilemma would be, 
not to repudiate all laws of repression, 
but to look to the imagination, where 
alone restraint can be normally effective ; 
and this reform in the realm of imagina- 
tion, he might add, is impossible until 
men have been taught again the reality 
of those values which are not of the 
body. But Mr. Dreiser, naturally, will 
have none of this; he admits, in fact, no 
quarrel with neuroticism, but only with 
those who reject the full consequences 
of Freudianism for some antiquated 
folly of faith and decency. 

We are told that Mr. Dreiser has made 
philosophy “exciting” and has confronted 
Life unafraid. Perhaps he has only sunk 
down in terror of true life into the cur- 
rents of decomposition that have been 
flowing in dark, ill-smelling places from 
the beginning of time. 

P. E. M. 


The Case of Maurice Maeterlinck 


HE gift of imagination is a precious 

power, likewise an insidious lure. 
How to give it play without letting it 
run wild is a persistent problem. The 
grindstone routine of harsh reality 
crushes its claims; but suppressed in- 
stincts crowd for escape, and, along with 
romance and day-dreams, the occult of- 
fers satisfaction to those weary of a 
severely rational diet. Balanced rations, 
born of domestic science under chemical 
rule, are disagreeably nutritious, monot- 
onous, and unstimulating. The artist, 
the poet, and the dramatist cater to an- 
other palate, in which calories are irrele- 
vant and taste rules supreme. So may 
it ever be! 

The troubles of the denied imagination 
make a sorry tale, to be recited to school- 
boards and other hard-headed officials of 
the intellectual life. The present inquiry 
concerns the surfeited and unregulated 
imagination of the irreconcilables with 
reality. The case of Maeterlinck, the 
occultist, commands attention by reason 
of its compensation in the dramatist. 
There is also the bourgeois mysticism of 
the essays, drifting on a calm moonlit 
sea of speculation, scorning harbors and 
lighthouses that make the irregular ven- 
ture possible. Questioning in his fav- 
orite mood, one may wonder by what 
fateful spell, by what malicious Lorelei 
he was enticed to the charted realms 
guarded by the prosaic sentinels of 
science! There is no need to suppose 


that the fertile fantasy of the dramas 
debouches in the fantastic credulity of 
the essays, with their amazing depar- 
tures from the ordinary standards of 
plausibility; one must be content to 
record that logical compunctions have 
yielded disastrously to the esthetic satis- 
factions of bizarre belief. 

It may seem needlessly. didactic and 
cruel to apply intelligence tests to a 
poetic mind. Intelligence testers at 
times find great disparity between the 
mental and the physical age; when the 
instincts and desires of maturity appear 
without the responsible control of rea- 
son, those thus defective may become a 
menace to the community. The lack of 
relation between emotional and _ intel- 
lectual development in the _ higher 
reaches of personality can not be simply 
plotted, though the uncongeniality of the 
poetic and the objective temperament— 
what William James called the “fem- 
inine-mystical” and the “scientific-aca- 
demic” mind—is a matter of common 
comment. Ungenerous as it may appear 
towards one richly honored as a master 
dramatist in his genre, the suspicion can 
hardly be avoided of a critical de- 
fect in logic that passes the bounds of 
normality. 

The imposing Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research and the 
Annales des sciences psychiques are not 
responsible for such temperamental lean- 
ings—only for their confirmation. In 


the older, deeper sense, Maeterlinck is 
not an occultist—not a searcher or re- 
searcher into mysteries, and the devotee 
of a cult—and by his own avowal he is not 
a spiritualist; he is a collector of psychic 
rarities—a miraculist displaying his 
trophies under the seal of psychical re- 
search. To that type of mind the miracu- 
lous must be real because it is so inter- 
esting; the apparently incredible must be 
true because so inviting. The world of 
the common man becomes a pitiable 
torso, to be restored to its pristine integ- 
rity by the revelations of mediums and 
the “psychic flashes” of rare men (or, 
more commonly, women) and—be it 
anticipated—equally rare horses. Men 
of science live pitiably in a dark cave, 
with their backs to the entrance, and 
their eyes closed. 

To the miraculist, the truly significant 
places are not the formal chambers of the 
earthly mansions, nor the busy floors of 
the workshops, but the obscure corners 
of the attic. The temple of wisdom is 
to be built of rejected stones, and pre- 
pared for the reception of “The Un- 
known Guest.” We have “table-turning 
with its raps; the movements and trans- 
portations of inanimate objects without 
contact; luminous phenomena; lucidité 
or clairvoyance; veridical apparitions or 
hallucinations; haunted houses; biloca- 
tions and so forth; communications with 
the dead; the divining rod; the miracu- 
lous cures of Lourdes and elsewhere; 
fluidic asepsis; and lastly the famous 
thinking animals of Elberfeld and Mann- 
heim.” Ghosts that haunt until their 
mortal remains are “decently interred” ; 
“scattered limbs; pale, diaphanous, but 
capable hands” suddenly appearing in a 
physiological laboratory in the presence 
of the notorious Palladino; seeing and 
hearing at any distance in space; fore- 
telling the future; solving police mys- 
teries by trance-revelations; reading a 
life-history by a lock of hair or a scrap 
of writing; warning of danger by 
mystic voices; presentiments; premoni- 
tions; exploded tales of Indian jugglery; 
mathematical and philological equine 
prodigies ;—anything, everything, that 
is sufficiently unusual, incredible, and 
discredited is invested by the omnivor- 
ous miraculist with the crucial signifi- 
cance of the rare psychic ray that 
penetrates the dark ignorance wherein 
ordinary men spend their dull skeptical 
days. 

That a man of distinction in an in- 
tellectual profession should be convinced 
that the shallow survivals of superstition 
to which he subscribes are demonstrated 
and momentous facts, should undertake 
to inform the public that many of them 
are now a “matter of scientific experi- 
ment,” will be set down by the charitable 
as a naive lack of critical sense, and by 
the plain-spoken as an amazing instance 
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of twentieth-century gullibility. But no 
enumeration of the strangely assorted 
wares which are to be found upon the 
shelves and in the cupboards of M. 
Maeterlinck’s sanctum can convey an ade- 
quate sense of the state of mind of the 
convert who finds comfort in their ac- 
cumulation. For this, we must go to the 
attests of their genuineness and the de- 
scriptions of their virtues. 

When, in September, 1913, the obscure 
M. Maeterlinck went upon his pilgrimage 
to the miraculous horses of Elberfeld, his 
wife (likewise incognito) took a letter 
of his to a clairvoyante medium, Mme. 
M., who—wonderful to relate—“without 
a second’s hesitation, declared that I was 
very far away, in a foreign country 
where they spoke a language which she 
did not understand.” Also that the un- 
known traveler was standing in a court- 
yard examining horses; also that he was 
wearing a long coat (common among 
hostlers). In this remarkable instance 
of clairvoyance there are “two rather 
curious mistakes,’ M. Maeterlinck ob- 
serves; the one that he was no longer 
in the stable-vard when Mme. M. saw him 
there, and the other that he did not 
wear a long coat. Otherwise, the vision 
is scrupulously, if cautiously, correct, 
even to the insight that the horses were 
exhibited, not in the drawing-room or the 
counting-house, but in the courtyard. 
Whereupon M. Maeterlinck comments: 

The transmission of thought is remarkable ; 
but this is a recognized phenomenon, and one 
of frequent occurrence, and we need not, 
therefore, linger over it. The real mystery 
begins with the description of a place which 
my wife had never seen and which I had not 
seen either at the time of writing the note 
which established the psychometrical com- 
munication. Are we to believe that the ap- 
pearance of what I was one day to see was 
already inscribed on the prophetic sheet of 
paper; or more simply and more probably that 
the paper which represented myself 
enough to submit either to my wiie's sub- 
consciousness or to Mme. M., whom, at that 
time, I had never met, an exact picture of 
what my eyes beheld three or four hundred 
miles away? 

On a later occasion, M. Maeterlinck 
took to the same clairvoyante a letter 
containing a request for his autograph. 
“She began by describing us, my wife 
and myself, who both of us had touched 
the paper and consequently impregnated 
it with our respective ‘fluids.’ ” 

On the one hand, we shall have to admit that 
the sheet of paper handed to the psychometer 
and impregnated with human “fluid” contains, 
after the manner of some prodigiously com- 
pressed gas, all the incessantly renewed, in- 
cessantly recurring images that surround a 
person, all his past and perhaps his future, his 
psychology, his state of health, his wishes, his 
intentions, often unknown to himself, his most 
secret instincts, his likes and dislikes, all that 
is bathed in light and all that is plunged in 
darkness, his whole life in short, and more 
than his personal and conscious life, besides 
all the lives and all the influences, good or bad, 
latent or manifest, of all who approach him. 
We should have here a mystery as unfathom- 
able and at least as vast as that of generation, 


was 


which transmits, in an infinitesimal particle, 
the mind and matter, with all the qualities and 
all the faults, all the acquirements and all the 
history, of a series of lives of which none can 
tell the number. i. ’ 

On the other hand, if we do not admit that 
so much energy can lie concealed in a sheet of 
paper, continuing to exist and develop in- 
definitely there, we must necessarily suppose 
that an inconceivable network of nameless 
forces is perpetually radiating from this same 
paper, forces which, cleaving time and space, 
detect instantaneously, anywhere and at any 
distance, the life that gave them life and place 
themselves in complete communication, body 
and soul, senses and thoughts, past and future, 
consciousness and subconsciousness, with an 
existence lost amid the innumerous host of 
men who people this earth. It is, indeed, ex- 
actly what happens in the experiments with 
mediums in automatic speech or writing, who 
believe themselves to be inspired by the dead. 
Yet here it is no longer a discarnate spirit, but 
an object of any kind imbued with a living 
“fluid,” that works the miracle; and this, we 
may remark in passing, deals a severe blow to 
the spiritualistic theory. 

All this elaborate obfuscation, because 
a shrewd medium guessed and “fished” 
and pieced together a simple situation 
into which the believer injected what 
trivial mystery it may be made to as- 
sume. There is more of this tinsel, end- 
less tangled skeins of it; let one other 
sample suffice: 

Nevertheless, there are two rather serious 
objections to this second explanation. Grant- 
ing that the object really places the medium 
in communication with an unknown entity dis- 
covered in space, how comes it that the image 
or the spectacle created by that communica- 
tion hardly ever corresponds with the reality 
at the actual moment? On the other hand, 
it is indisputable that the psychometer’s clair- 
voyance, his gift of seeing at a distance the 
pictures and scenes surrounding an unknown 
being, is exercised with the same certainty and 
the same power when the object that sets his 
strange faculty at work has been touched by 
a person who has been dead for years. Are 
we, then, to admit that there is an actual, liv- 
ing communication with a human being who is 
no more, who sometimes—as, for instance, in 
a case of incineration—has left no trace of 
himself on earth, in short, with a dead man 
who continues to live at the place and at the 
moment at which he impregnated the object 
with his “fluid” and who seems to be unaware 
that he is dead? 

The insane reveal their infirmities not 
so much by what they believe as by the 
reasons they give for their delusions and 
the confidence with which they hold 
them, and also by the obvious explana- 
tions which they overlook. To maintain 
that a powerful medium can see across 
a few hundred miles seems a mild and 
rational assumption compared with this 
absurd speculation about “fluids” and 
energy and compressed gas and genera- 
tion and nameless forces, jumbled into a 
vapid cloud of verbiage. Without quota- 
tion-marks the reader may well refuse to 
believe that this drivel emanates from 
the author of “The Blue Bird” and 
“Monna Vanna.” Nor is this a diversion 
or a lapse of an otherwise sober dis- 
course. The writer is deadly serious; to 
question these vagaries is heresy: 


I consider it necessary to declare for the last 


time that these psychometric phenomena, aston- 
ishing though they appear at first, are known, 
proved, and certain, and are no longer denied 
or doubted by any of those who have studied 
them seriously. I could have given full par- 
ticulars of a large number of conclusive ex- 
periments; but this seemed to me as super- 
fluous and tedious as would be, for instance, a 
string of names of the recognized chemical 
reactions that can be obtained in a laboratory. 
There is mystery here: the mystery 
that the dramatist and the miraculist— 
at least so unreserved and abandoned a 
miraculist—should occupy the same tene- 
ment of clay and use the same cerebral 
hemispheres for their writings. Perhaps 
Andrew Lang suggested the explanation: 
There are also people who so dislike our 
detention in the prison-house of unvarying 
laws that their bias is in favor of anything 
which may tend to prove that science in het 
contemporary mood is not infallible. As th 
Frenchman did not care what sort of schen: 
he invested money in, provided that it annoys 
the English, so many persons do not care what 
they invest belief in, provided that it irritates 
men Of science, 
Or did George Eliot hit the mark when 
she observed that the absurd is “a per- 
fectly juicy thistle” to certain types? 
Gnats and camels, mediums and horses, 
are all swallowed without any sign of 
strain. The prologue of the miracle-play 
called “The Elberfeld Horses” goes back 
to Berlin twenty years ago. A stallion 
earned the title of “Kluger Hans” by con- 
vincing his master and tutor, Herr von 
Osten, as well as a host of better-educated 
Berliners, that a horse, under proper 
schooling, could count, add, multiply, sub- 
tract, divide, convert decimals into frac- 
tions, tell time by the watch, name the 
notes on the musical scale, tell what tone 
is missing to make a harmony, spell out 
the name of an object or a picture, give 
the day for any date, repeat a sentence 
after a lapse of twenty-four hours, catch 
the meaning of words when whispered— 
in fact, reach the intellectual status of a 
fourteen-year-old child. Berlin was ex- 
cited, and rushed into pamphlets and 
controversy—a favorite Teutonic indoor 
sport. To quiet the uncertainty, a com- 
mission was appointed, including eminent 
university professors and psychologists. 
By a shrewd and painstaking analysis, 
they solved the mystery. As the ques- 
tioner finishes the question, he bends his 
head ever so slightly, which Clever Hans 
has learned to accept as a signal to begin 
tapping with his foot; as the questioner 
follows the tapping, his interest causes 
him to bend forward more and more, and 
then to straighten his posture when the 
correct number is reached, which is the 
signal for Hans to stop. Herr von Osten 
was honest, but as self-deceived as table- 
tippers; the signals were wholly invol- 
untary, and Hans deserved his title, and 
his sugar and carrots, for his part in the 
performance. According to Maeterlinck, 
the result of the report was that “people 
felt a sort of half-cowardly relief at be- 
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holding the prompt collapse of a miracle 
which was threatening to throw con- 
fusion into the self-satisfied little fold 
of established truths.” Von Osten died 
of a broken heart. Maeterlinck is his 
avenger. 

A new champion of equine genius 
promptly appeared. Herr Krall of 
Elberfeld discovered two Arab steeds, 
Muhamed and Zarif (as is well known, 
we derive our number lore from the 
Arabs), whose mathematical genius 
makes Hans’s accomplishments seem a 
kindergarten exercise. After three weeks 
of instruction, Muhamed could count, 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, in whole 
numbers and in fractions; in the second 
month he learned to reply to questions 
in French as well as German; within 
four months he learned to spell; thence 
by leaps and bounds he galloped to erudi- 
tion. Having read these accounts Maeter- 
linck was “wholly persuaded of the 
genuineness of the incidents” before 
starting upon his pilgrimage. 

At length he stands before the sacred 
animals. Herr Krall speaks: 

“Muhamed, attention! This is your uncle 
[pointing to me] who has come all the way 
to honor you with a visit. Mind you don’t 
disappoint him. His name is Maeterlinck. 

Now show him that you know your let- 
ters and that you can spell a name correctly. 
Muhamed gives a short neigh . . . strikes first 
with his right hoof and then with his left 
the number of blows which correspond with 
the letter M in the conventional alphabet used 
by the horses. Then one after the other, with- 
out stopping or hesitating, he marks the let- 
ters ADRLINSH, representing the unexpected 
aspect which my humble name assumes in the 
equine mind and phonetics. His attention is 
called to the fact that there is a mistake, He 
readily agrees and replaces the SH by a G and 
then the G by a K. They insist that he must 
put T instead of the D; but Muhamed, con- 
tent with his work, shakes his head to say 
NO and refuses to make any further correc- 
tions. 

In a second experiment, Maeterlinck 
proposed the name of the hotel at which 
he was registered, Weidenhof: which ap- 
peared in hoofiform spelling as WEIDN- 
HOZ (the Z upon request corrected to 
an F), and elicited this comment: 

“Observe, by the way, the logic of his 
phonetic writing: contrary to his habit, 
he |Muhamed] strikes the mute E after 
the W, because it is indispensable; but, 
finding it included in the D, he considers 
it superfluous and suppresses it with a 
high hand,”—or low hoof. 

It is the “by-the-ways” that reveal the 
complete abandonment of the miraculist 
to the spell of conviction, cost what it 
may. The philological comment is fol- 
lowed by a rhapsody: 

Was all this what they hid in their eyes, 
those silent brothers of ours? You blush at 
man’s long injustice. You look around you 
for some sort of trace, obvious or subtle, of 
the mystery. It is as though a sort of 
higher instinct, which knows everything and 
is not ignorant of the miracles that hang over 
our heads, were reassuring us in advance and 


helping us to make an easy entrance into the 
regions of the supernatural. 

We approach the climax of credulity. 
After the Mahizeit, the experiments are 
resumed: 

Pointing to me, he asks Muhamed if he re- 
members what his uncle’s name is. The horse 
raps out an H. Krall is astonished and utters 
fatherly reprimands: “Come, take care! You 
khow it’s not an H.” The horse raps out an 
E. Krall becomes a little impatient: he 
threatens, he implores, he promises in turn 
carrots and the direst punishments [at the 
hands of the groom, for Krall does not punish 
the horses, for fear of losing their confidence]. 
“Come now, are you going to be more care- 
ful and not rap out your letters anyhow?” 
Muhamed obstinately goes his own way and 
strikes an R. Then Krall’s open face lights 
up: “He's right,” he says. “You understand: 
H E R standing for Herr. He wanted to give 
you the title to which every man wearing a 
top hat or a bowler has the right. He does it 
only very rarely and I had forgotten about it. 
He probably heard me call you Herr Maeter- 
linck and wanted to get it perfectly.” 

While this ridiculous fable amply 
proves the completeness of Herr Krall’s 
delusions, it may be capped by a still 
wilder tale told by Krall and swallowed 
whole by his distinguished guest; that 
one day quite spontaneously “an abso- 
lutely human sentence” came letter by 
letter from Zarif’s “ouija-board” hoofs; 
“‘Albert [the groom] has_ beaten 
Hanschen’ [the pony]. Another time 
I wrote down from his dictation, 
‘Hanschen has bitten Kama’ [a young 
elephant]. Like a child seeing its father 
after an absence, he felt the need to in- 
form me of the little doings of the 
stable.” 

In such a_paranoiac atmosphere 
miracles generate spontaneously. Square 
roots and cube roots are as familiar as 
turnips; and it is Maeterlinck’s shocking 
arithmetical limitations and not those of 
Muhamed that stop the performance. 
Horses explain their inability to speak by 
striking out: Weil ig kein Stim hbe 
(because I have no voice). The 4th root 
of 7890481 is given as 53 even when the 
answer is unknown to the questioner. 
But it is the explanations that disclose 
how completely they who enter here have 
abandoned all reason. Horses are clearly 
mediums; they do not solve these prob- 
lems by our clumsy systems but by 
“psychic flashes”; telepathy is seriously 
discussed as a partial factor; when the 
horses make a mistake and tap 73 for 37, 
the question arises whether this is due 
to mirror-writing; the equine subliminal 
consciousness is always functioning and 
supplies that mysterious intuition known 
as horse sense. Nothing less than a 
weary reading of the 140-page essay can 
suggest the possessed irresponsibility of 
the “facts” and the extravagant irrel- 
evance of the befuddled explanations. 
But the insult of it all is the persistent 
attempt to square these accounts with 
what is known of animal psychology. In 
the good old credulous days Pegasus and 


the Unicorn were accepted on faith; their 
zoological affinities were not a problem. 
But the equine Euclid is demonstrated 
“with the convincing force of photo- 
graphic records,” which only the stupid 
prejudices of psychologists refuse to 
accept.* 

The pilgrimage to Elberfeld may well 
prove the occultist’s undoing. Despite 
their versatile gaits, horses can not side- 
step and cover their tracks as mediums 
can. Without this coveted specimen Mae- 
terlinck’s collection of psychic miracles 
might have imposed upon the uncritical 
and retained its prestige. With it the 
quality of the entire collection becomes 
suspicious. Not that Maeterlinck stands 
alone in succumbing to the lure of animal 
mythology; many another well-known in- 
tellectual has come to test the intelligence 
of the horses and by his report has 
shown that the horses tested his—and 
found it wanting. But Maeterlinck is in- 
sistent. One might have thought that 
he would show some respectful atten- 
tion to the report, repudiating equine 
geniuses, signed by Professor Stumpf, 
the psychologist of the University of 
Berlin; or to the monograph of Dr. 
Pfungst, which was deemed worthy of 
an English translation with a laud- 
atory introduction by Professor Angell, 
psychologist of the University of Chi- 
cago. This admirable investigation, 
which has been generally accepted as con- 
vincing, is dismissed as a “monument of 
useless pedantry,” based on “a cumbrous 
and puerile theory.” The irresponsibility 
of the verdict offsets its imperinence; 
it suggests a more fundamental dis- 
qualification for judgment than a blind 
prepossession explains. 


Such is the case of Maurice Maeter- 


*With apologies to the reader for implying that any 
further detailed explanation of this preposterous farce 
is necessary, let it be briefly stated that the signs 
(whatever they are) by which Muhamed, like Hans, 
knows when to begin and when to stop pawing with 
both left and right foot, are irregularly given and 
easily missed. Consequently, wholly irrelevant letters 
appear; for, in his eagerness, the horse may stop 
pawing a little too soon, or not catch the clue quite 
soon enough. The arrangement by which each letter 
is indicated by a combination of two numbers is wholly 
arbitrary. Thus “Pferd’—a word commonly asked 
for—is “spelled” by the phonetic Muhamed in over 
thirty different ways. That the questioner and not the 
horse perfoms the operation (while the horse is intent 
only upon the sign which spells carrots) is amply 
shown by the analysis in the case of both Hans and 
of Muhamed. When the questioner knew the answer 
to the question, from 90 per cent. to 100 per cent. of 
the horse’s answers were correct; when the questioner 
did not know the answer, from 6 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. were correct; this for Hans, as appears inthe re- 
port of Dr. Pfungst. For the Elberfeld horses, the 
successes when the questioner did not know the answer 
were from 8 per cent. to 11 per cent. The small residue 
of successes may well be due to the constant repeti- 
tion of certain combinations (as in number habits) 
and the increased chance of the favorite tapping pat- 
tern asserting itself at the right time. The further 
fact that the simplest problems are answered with no 
greater accuracy than the most complex ones, that the 
horses start at once upon the answer without any 
hesitation, that they do not look at the figures or 
boards upon which the problems appear, abundantly 
show that no question of calculating or reasoning 
enters. 

While there has been no definitive examination of 
the Elberfeld horses, the critical accounts warrant the 
conclusion of Professor Watson (who includes an ac- 
count of them in his authoritative book on “Behavior” 
for the sake of the light which they throw upon 
animal intelligence as well as upon human lack of it) 
that their responses do ‘“‘not rise above the level of 
those given by Hans.” 
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linck, adept in the delineation of situa- 
tions flowing from the logic of emotions 
and the world of imagination, a tyro in 
the logic of reality where belief proceeds 
rigidly by wholly different standards. 
Yet so great a discrepancy in an educated 
mind seems unaccountable. What to him 
is “the diamond dust of the miraculous” 
is to the ordinary realistic mind the 
grimy rust of the obsolete. To find the 
parallel one would have to go back to 
quite other days—to Jerome Cardan or 
Burton of the “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
—when the general standards of belief, 
alike of fact and of explanation, were 
crude and undeveloped. It is the twen- 
tieth-century setting for the sixteenth- 
century mind that makes the case anoma- 
lous. It is the immunity from the ele- 
mentary influences that education counts 
upon to secure in ordinary men a 
fair protection against crass error, that 
baffies. And yet it is but the exception 
that excites attention and proves the 


rule. It is not the poet, but the tempera- 
mental man partly responsible for the 
poet, that holds the clue to the failing. 
When many of his sober contemporaries 
were subscribing to the miracles of spir- 
it-séances, Robert Browning recognized 
the trickery and wrote “Sludge, the 
Medium.” The surrender to the lure of 
the obscure is an ancient trait and wide- 
spread; the emotional, imaginative domi- 


nance is part of the mental inheritance 


which each must outgrow as he forsakes 
childish things and reaches man’s estate. 
Mental maturity is an uncertain achieve- 
ment; and a second childhood threatens 
at the other end of the journey. It be- 
comes the psychologist’s unpleasant task 
to illustrate the irregularities of the 
mental product, even at the cost of im- 
piety to notable personalities. He pro- 
ceeds in no spirit of iconoclasm but of 
acknowledgment of natural law even in 
an obscure domain. 
JOSEPH JASTROW 


bi Gone German University Days 


HE day after my arrival, some dozen 
years ago, in the remote little uni- 
versity town of Jena, Germany, while I 
was sitting disconsolate at the boarding- 
house table, to the patrons of which my 
landlady had not yet introduced me, I 
distinctly heard some one utter, fa- 
miliarly, the word “Dennis-gort.” With 
abrupt incredulity I turned to the speaker 
and, in as good German as I could then 
muster, asked him whether there were 
really in that neighborhod a life-size 
tennis-court. “Quite naturally there is,” 
he replied with cold dignity; and he 
informed me precisely of its location. 
Hastening thither, I found to my aston- 
ishment not one tennis-court but at least 
fifteen, and all of them occupied, chiefly 
by students. Never had I seen the game 
played with a more zealous energy and, 
from the Anglo-Saxon point of view, with 
more awkward discomfort. The contest- 
ants wore street attire. The fact that 
coats and vests had been laid aside 
served only to reveal completely the un- 
derlying vestural tensity. The spectacle 
was of ill-fitting trousers (tight where 
they should have been loose, and loose 
where they should have been tight) 
hitched high on narrow braces; of stiff- 
fronted shirts; and of tall “choker” col- 
lars, at that time in full vogue with Jena 
students. A still-life painting of such a 
spectacle would be more credible than a 
moving-picture of it. But I saw it: I 
saw it animated with all the convolu- 
tions which the game demands—and 
more; for the art of the players was 
mostly in inverse ratio to their zeal. 
In Jena and elsewhere tennis was still 
new. It had, of course, been imported 
from Anglo-Saxondom. But, as inti- 


mated by my fellow-boarder quoted 
above, the prevailing desire was that 
German tennis should be regarded as 
quite native and natural. Like Shake- 
speare, it had been so thoroughly trans- 
lated, appreciated, and appropriated that 
it should now be considered essentially 
Germanic. The matter of translation, to 
be sure, still presented a considerable 
difficulty: the English terminology for 
the game was in many respects more 
convenient, and was still to many Ger- 
mans more familiar than the equiva- 
lents which had been made in Germany. 
On that day I listened to a strange med- 
ley of terms and sounds. One player 
would refer to his “raquet” with sharp, 
palatal staccato quite un-English, but 
with much more consciousness of the 
sportiness of the foreign term. His op- 
ponent, with richer patriotism and in- 
tonation, would ejaculate “Schlagel.” So 
it would go, through a whole double- 
galaxy of expressions. But German was 
winning. Had it not the support of “The 
Association for the Out-rooting of For- 
eign Words from All Branches of Genu- 
ine German Activity”? 

Tennis was in the fringes of Jena. But 
it showed me the pattern, as I now re- 
flect, of the whole texture of Jena life. 
Vitality was the warp and woof of it— 
such a zealous passion for voluminous 
activity as I had never found in the 
American, Canadian, and English towns 
in which I had previously sojourned. As 
to physical activity, tennis was only one 
of numerous ways in which Jena kept 
its muscles going. Its arms and legs, 
many of them stout and middle-aged, 
were continually and vehemently whirled 
in the halls of the many Turnvereine 


(gymnastic clubs). On extra-warm days 
they splashed and bobbed in the little 
River Saale. Some of them, alas, were 
cleansed there—and there alone. In win- 
ter, Jena packed itself onte bob-sleighs 
and coasted the roads winding down the 
great hills which stand about the Saale 
Valley. In all other seasons the hills 
and valleys swarmed with pleasure- 
trampers, whose distance-records needed 
not to blush in comparison with those 
of the most grim, be-knickerbockered, 
health-seeking Anglo-Saxon hiker. 

Jena, however, tramped in its every- 
day attire, plus green felt hats with 
feathers in them and rucksacks with 
lunch in them; and it tramped never in 
dour units, as often the Anglo-Saxon, 
but in jolly and frequently ecstatic 
crowds. Ecstasizing (how else can one 
translate the technical term “Schwir- 
men”’?) was regularly called for at those 
points where the most beautiful views 
of the countryside were unfolded. Regu- 
larly, a straggling line of climbers would 
“swarm” at such a spot, emitting a rich 
buzz of appreciation; and then presently 
proceed upwards to the little inn which 
crowned every hill. After refreshing 
itself comparatively lightly on the 
heights, Jena would descend through the 
sunset, ejaculating admiration upon the 
tinted scene of red roofs and old gray 
towers below, and anon breaking forth 
into the beautiful old folk-songs which 
everybody knew. Then, congregating in 
its many-acred beer-halls, Jena would 
proceed to refresh itself adequately, and 
to converse exhaustively upon every pos- 
sible subject. In the town’s drawing- 
rooms, too, the double order of the 
evening was voluminous talk exhausting 
both the topic and the talkers, and 
voluminous drink and ‘sandwiches re- 
freshing them. One of the university 
professors kept open house every evening 
for his students. I see him yet, sprawled 
there at the upper end of the room, in 
rusty brown attire, untidy with bread- 
crumbs and spillings. Occasionally he 
raises his eyes to the ceiling and his 
voice to a commanding pitch as signal 
that an important thought is coming, 
while a respectful momentary hush falls 
on the assembly. But in general he 
is content to serve as modest fountain- 
head of the double current which circles 
that crowded room. His tones, in my 
memory, mingle unobtrusively with the 
clatter of beer-mugs and the incessant 
“prosit.” 

Conflicting vortices of discussion in 
Jena were provided by Professors 


Eucken and Haeckel. In the first year of 
the war, both signed the notorious mani- 
festo of German intellectuals on behalf 
of Berlin’s international policy. But in 
those old gone days, their Anschauungen 
to their respective admirers 
Eucken gently car- 


seemed 
quite irreconcilable. 
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ried on the torch, now somewhat thinly 
burning, of German transcendental ideal- 
ism: Haeckel was chief bearer of the red 
light of atheistic biology. Often did I 
notice Professor Eucken, on his way to 
class, crossing the narrow, crowded 
streets with a gaze so rapt and oblivious 
that I wondered what saved him from 
disaster under hoofs and wheels. No 
doubt the Jena drivers, if not the inner 
light he was following, took special care 
of him. Over his pulpit, I mean the pro- 
fessorial desk in his lecture-room, were 
lifted a soft tousled fleece of white hair 
and beard; a pair of shortsighted blue 
eyes, which never focused the audience 
and continually sought far distances; a 
pair of small hands, gracefully poised or 
gesturing; and a peculiarly charming 
voice, publishing mild, enthusiastic tid- 
ings of things unseen. His books were 
widely read in Germany—widely read, 
as he once mentioned to me with justi- 
fiable pride, by the German working- 
classes. But his philosophy failed to 
remedy the essential defect (a defect 
which appeared also in our own Emer- 
son) of his great predecessors. They 
had immensely stimulated transcendent 
emotion and intellection, but were unable 
to show how these high powers could 
be rendered, through everyday moral 
restraint and renunciation, humanly safe 
and serviceable. Inspired to rise above 
the world, without being taught to ‘‘over- 
come the world” in the Biblical sense, 
the German people could the more easily 


be led into the purpose of overcoming — 


the world in the Hohenzollern sense. And 
in this direction they were impelled also 
by the teachings of unmoralized science. 

Professor Haeckel was large of frame 
and handsome of feature. Often I saw 
him striding through the streets in wide 
hat, flowing beard, and waving cloak; 
with head high in air and movements 
full of physical vitality, though he was 
advanced in years. We handful of Ameri- 
can students in Jena considered that he 
much resembled Walt Whitman, of whose 
poetry, it was said, he was very fond. 
But we rarely attended his lectures, for 
the reason that his voice, in strange con- 
trast to his physique, was so low and in- 
distinct as almost to baffle foreign ears. 
I visited his class-room only once. On 
that day he loomed high above his desk, 
his eyes fixed with a sort of concentrated 
enthusiasm upon the object which he was 
turning about in his hands, and over 
which he was mumbling, heedless of our 
strained ears, an unintelligible wisdom. 
The object in his hands, by the way, was 
a human skull. 

One of the student fraternities was 
exceedingly kind to me. It gave me an 
almost standing invitation to its social 
evenings, and to its Ausfliige (tramps 
over the countryside). I discovered that 
I had made an excellent impression upon 


the chief members of this fraternity by 
confessing to considerable fatigue dur- 
ing one of our longest rambles, and by 
expressing at the same time my admira- 
tion of their remarkable staying power. 
Later, one of them vehemently informed 
me that the boasted supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon in physical prowess was all 
a hoax. My student acquaintances were 
quite capable of criticizing the German 
system of military service; of seeing the 
humorous side of the Kaiser; and of 
detesting the Crown Prince, who, on ac- 
count of certain episodes in his private 
life, was regarded by many as a plain 
cad. But it was a rare student who 
would admit that those three questionable 
institutions were not quite essential for 
the well-being of the German nation in 
its advance toward its proper world- 
position. The cool rationalism of my 
friends in this matter—their easy as- 
sumption that Germany must move 
toward her goal through certain institu- 
tions quite repugnant to their feelings 
but justifiable by “political reason,” was 
most nonplussing. One could warm to 
the ecstatic patriotism which they 
chanted over their beer-mugs, and throw 
one’s own voice heartily enough into 
“Die Wacht am Rhein.” But, often, in 
ensuing discussions, I was made to feel 
that the emotional side of patriotism 
meant surprisingly less to them than I 
had fancied. It was in their eyes a bal- 
loon which could-be filled and deflated 
pretty much at will, and the true value 
of which was to be calculated in pounds 
avoirdupois of “the real political busi- 
ness” it was capable of lifting. 

Their “Realpolitik” (at that time I 
never thought of using the term in this 
connection) was especially evident in 
their attitude toward England. The fra- 
ternity mentioned above astonished me by 
spontaneously breaking out into the sing- 
ing of “Rule Britannia.” They told me 
that it was one of their favorite songs; all 
knew the tune, and most of them knew 
the English words. They sang it with 
hilarious enthusiasm, and drowned the 
end of the song in a burst of laughter. 
In this laughter there was a certain tone 
which repelled and at first perplexed me. 
After a while I discovered that, in his 
proper political attitude, the young Jena 
intellectual considered himself above feel- 
ing any hatred for England, hatred being 
a thing which belonged to the unenlight- 
ened mob. Often my associates would 
speak, or try to speak, with cool admira- 
tion of the efforts of “Der Alte Eduard” 
(King Edward VII) to encircle Germany 
(as they claimed) with a ring of hostile 
alliances. England had been the most 
successful of nations, so far, in her use 
of Realpolitik. Germany must use the 
same methods, but use them with an in- 
tellectual potency and thoroughness of 
which the emotional Anglo-Saxon (hence 


the ridiculous aspect of “Rule Britan- 
nia”) had shown himself incapable. War 
with England was bound to come, sooner 
or later—not necessarily because either 
side wanted war or would be to blame 
for it—but because it was so ordained 
by the very nature of things. Here one 
felt the baleful effect of that false appli- 
cation of biological reasoning to human 
affairs which was a tragedy of the nine- 
teenth-century intellect everywhere, but 
which reached its extreme in Germany. 
As late as June of 1918, if the news- 
paper report was correct, Professor 
Haeckel reasserted that the German peo- 
ple were biologically destined to wield 
world-power. 

A very different sort of person from 
Haeckel was Professor Y—very small, 
thin, gentle-eyed, and anxious for his- 
torical accuracy. But alas, Time has 
woven him, too, into the fateful pattern 
which I began to witness on my first 
visit to the Jena tennis-courts. For his 
lecture-course in the development of the 
British Empire, though factually as ac- 
curate as he could make it, was con- 
ceptually a fateful piece of misinterpre- 
tation. So that the innocent face of this 
professor, with its small, pointed beard 
and mustachios, now rises in my memory 
as that of a miniature unconscious 
Mephistopheles. In his mind the British 
Empire was the result of a large ger- 
minal plan in the British mind which 
had gradually unfolded itself, in for- 
tunate conjunction with the inevitable 
laws of nature and of human politics, 
into its present magnificent actuality. 
The lecturer’s eyes would glow in con- 
templation of this spectacle, his thin 
limbs would become ever more jerkily 
animate, and his voice would finally reach 
a resonance out of all proportion with 
his frame. His fire kindled the whole 
class, including myself. I began to pic- 
ture the political advisers of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who had previously seemed to me 
a group of plodding opportunists spe- 
cially designed to thicken the ennui of 
American undergraduates in history 
classes—I began to regard those men as 
prototypes of Bismarck, but epically 
much grander. 

As I spent all my longer vacations in 
England, I came to regard myself as a 
sort of spiritual medium between a group 
of educated Germans and a group of 
educated English people—a medium 
whose séances were quite unsuccessful. 
My attempts to make English spirits 
speak to German ears, and German 
spirits to English ears, were almost 
equally nugatory. My English acquaint- 
ances, indeed, gave me fair hearing, and 
could be infected by the seriousness with 
which I sometimes spoke about the situa- 
tion. But for the most part they could 
easily lighten their own mood and mine 
by concluding that the Germans were 
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always chasing some notion or other 
which had no possible relation to prac- 
tice—witness German transcendental 
philosophy—and that all such stuff would 
not amount to anything in the end: it 
was all “mere ideas.” Perhaps after 
further reflection upon the war and upon 
antecedent history, the Anglo-Saxon 
mind will decide that mere ideas are 
the fuel of all great fires; that in schools 
and colleges this fuel is piled up day by 
day, waiting for sparks; and that it 
would be good economy, even if certain 
more “practical” subjects had to be dis- 
placed in the process, to require all young 
students to take a course in elementary 
ethics (and religion, when possible) as 
applied to political life. So far, however, 


this point has not been loudly emphasized 
in plans for post-bellum reconstruction. 
I must recall words uttered in London 
ten years ago by a young Englishman— 
a representative Oxford graduate, who 
had spent four years in Germany, and 
with whom I was comparing notes—‘O 
yes, they talked all that political tommy- 
rot to me, too. Mere pedantry, you know. 
Just pedantic book-notions that never 
come to anything. They'll get over it. 
But my word, what a joy to watch them 
do tennis! Throw themselves into it as 
if the whole of civilization were at stake. 
And what a terrible mess they do make of 
it, eh?” 


G. R. ELLIOTT 


The Revival ot the Classic Drama 


N a recent address to the League for 

Political Education, I took occasion 
to speak of the degradation of the stage 
as a great organ of public instruction. 
A fragment from this speech was used 
as the basis of an article in the New 
York Tribune, of Sunday, February 15, 
and among those who commented upon 
my indictment of the stage in recent 
years was Mr. David Belasco. 

I confess to considerable surprise that 
Mr. Belasco, who as a producer has had 
high ambitions for the stage, while ac- 
cepting my premise, seems to dissent 
from the conclusions which I drew. He 
appears to justify the frivolous play as 
though it were the chief end of the stage. 
He says: “It is a theatrical manager’s 
duty at times to crowd the stage with as 
many pretty women, as much youth, and 
light and charm, as possible.” And he 
proceeds to state that each Friday night 
finds him at a musical comedy, “as near 
the front as I can get,” where, as he 
states, he is refreshed and invigorated 
by “the love-making of the handsome 
tenor and the beautiful soprano.” 

I did not question that, even on the 
stage, a little nonsense, now and then, 
is very much relished, and the real ques- 
tion, which Mr. Belasco did not discuss, 
was as to the relative proportion which 
the amusing should bear to the instruc- 
tive and inspiring. Shakespeare could 
blend both in one play to great advan- 
tage; but it may be cheerfully admitted 
that there are few Shakespeares. 

Mr. Belasco proceeds to make the 
amazing statement that there are “fewer 
frivolous plays in New York than in any 
other big city in other lands.” If this 
be so, then the titles to New York plays 
are very misleading, and matters of 
great pith and moment can be found 
“Up in Mabel’s Room.” Mr. Belasco 
finally says that he pays out twenty 
thousand dollars a year in advance royal- 
ties, and yet “can not get the sort of seri- 
ous play that I want.” He rejects many, 


because, in his 
“overly 
gloomy.” 

My contention was that most of the 
fifty theatres now producing plays in 
New York devoted their energy to the 
exploitation of the very lightest and most 
frivolous of productions. I cheerfully 
recognize that there are some honorable 
exceptions. While recognizing that the 
stage, as a great and potent instrumen- 
tality of society, has as one of its func- 
tions to amuse and entertain the public 
in this work-a-day age, yet I also em- 
phasized that its larger functions were 
to instruct and inspire, and that, in these 
latter functions, the American stage had, 
in recent years, largely failed. 

Those of us who would like to see the 
stage restored to its true position, as 
one of the four great pillars of society, 
may well feel discouraged when the fore- 
most of American producers seems to at- 
tach so little importance to the stage as 
a serious medium for public instruction 
and inspiration. 

Feeling some curiosity to contrast the 
opportunities of a young man of this 
day to hear the best and noblest in the 
drama with those of the period when the 
writer was a young man, I took occasion 
to consult my diary for the year 1883, 
and I found that in that year I had seen 
in my native city (Philadelphia) the fol- 
lowing plays: Robson and Crane in “A 
Comedy of Errors”; Salvini in “Lear” 
and “Othello”; Janauschek in Schiller’s 
“Mary Stuart’; Salvini in “The Civil 
Death”; Langtry in “She Stoops to Con- 
quer”; Modjeska in “Cymbeline,” “As 
You Like It,” and “Twelfth Night’; 
Sheridan in “King Lear’; Rose Eytinge 
in “A Winter’s Tale’; Rhea, the noted 
French actress; Irving and Terry in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Charles the 
First,” and “Hamlet.” 

Even the plays then produced which 
were not classics had at least the merit 
of intelligence, and Boston, New York, 


judgment, 
serious and 


they are 
altogether too 


and Philadelphia each had its stock com- 
pany with an extensive repertory of 
classic and modern plays. Why can not 
New York with six millions of people 
have another company like Daly’s? 

As the fish that were discovered in the 
dark recesses of the Mammoth Cave were 
found to be blind, because they had never 
been privileged to see the light, the dis- 
appearance of the classic drama has been 
followed by the passing of the actor who 
could read the lines. I have been in- 
formed by those who ought to know that, 
to establish at this time a Shakespeare 


theatre in any of our leading American’ 


cities, would involve the preliminary 
necessity of training a school of actors, 
even to read the lines, much more to 
interpret the roles. Raw material is not 
wanting. To-day there are more good 
actors and actresses than ever before. 
3ut there are few great ones, because so 
few great plays are given. 

The present seems to be the psycholog- 
ical time to start afresh in this matter. 
After the Civil War was ended, there 


came to the American people a deep seri-° 


ousness, which found its reflection in the 
revival of the classic drama. Only a 
few years after Appomattox, Edwin 
Booth played “Hamlet” for one hun- 
dred consecutive nights in New York, 
and then followed it with a_ revival 
of “Romeo and Juliet” for sixty-eight 
nights. Thus the public demand for two 
serious Shakespearean tragedies was so 
great that for nearly a half-year these 
plays ran successfully—and New York 
at that time probably did not number 
over a million people. 

It seems fruitless to urge these ob- 
vious facts, which all intelligent men 
must recognize with regret and humilia- 
tion, if we depend upon the theatre as 
a business enterprise. The knowledge 
of the syndicates that own and control 
nearly all the American theatres consists 
largely in the old aphorism that “Shake- 
speare spells ruin.” They believe that 
the taste of the public is confined to the 
class of plays which revolve around a 
bedroom, as that eminent theatrical man- 
ager, Mr. Vincent Crummles, caused his 
dramatist to write a play around a pump. 
But it might be suggested, even to these 
gentlemen, that there are bedroom 
dramas with a very serious purpose. 
“Othello” is one of them, ‘“Cymbeline,” 
another. 

All this leads me to believe that the 
work that requires the earliest attention 
is to found a classic theatre by com- 
munity effort that will, so far as one 
theatre can, lift the stage above the 
dull and sordid mediocrity of its pres- 
ent management. 

It may be admitted that the revival of 
the classic drama can not be accomplished 
as a mere business enterprise, or through 
some of the human agencies which to- 
day control the American stage. They 
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much prefer the moral scum of the 
Great White Way. The appeal should 
be made to the parents, who ought to 
feel not a little real concern with respect 
to the intellectual as well as the esthetic 
advancement of the rising genera- 
tion. 

The more serious problem presents it- 
self as to how a competent stock com- 
pany could be recruited at this time, 
when there are so many competent 
actors and actresses for modern plays, 
but so few who any longer have any 
training in the classic drama. Undoubt- 
edly such a theatre would necessarily be 
a matter of slow growth. It would be 
necessary to build up a stock company 
slowly, and, at first, with disappointing 
results. There are, however, actors who 
would willingly drop the trivial parts 
they now play and attempt something 
more worthy of their noble profession. 
Those who saw George Gaul last season 
play the part of “Job” in the dramatized 
version of that wonderful book of the 
Bible, will never forget the consummate 
skill with which he read the most re- 
markable poetry, perhaps, that the litera- 
ture of the world knows. I have fol- 
lowed the theatre from the time of E. L. 
Davenport down to the present time, and 
have seen nearly all the great actors of 
England and America and some of the 
great actors of France and Germany, and, 
in my judgment, George Gaul’s perform- 
ance of “Job” was a real achievement, 
considering that the play had almost no 
action and that the actor was obliged 
to rely upon the skillful rendition of his 
lines. There are doubtless many Gauls 
in the profession wasting their talents 
upon trivial parts. It certainly would 
be a crowning reflection upon the Amer- 
ican stage if, from the thousand actors 
and actresses who have not yet become 
stars, a company could not be recruited 
which, with adequate training and with 
the wise guidance of students of Shake- 
speare, would become a very competent 
company. 

But, after all, “the play’s the thing.” 
Better a Shakespeare play, even though 
inadequately done, than not to have 
Shakespeare played at all; for even an 
indifferent performance of “Hamlet” is 
a delight to those who have seen far 
greater actors in the roéle; because itisa 
delightful reminiscence of all the Hamlets 
who have paced the battlements of Elsi- 
nore while waiting the coming of their 
ghostly father. Never will the writer 
forget the impression made upon his 
mind, at the age of thirteen, when, from 
a gallery in the old Walnut Street The- 
atre in Philadelphia—once the home of 
the classic drama—the wonderful mys- 
tery of “Hamlet,” as interpreted by E. L. 
Davenport, sunk into his soul. He can 
only feel sorrow for those of the rising 
generation whose theatrical pabulum con- 
sists of “Nightie Night,” “Roly Boly 


Eyes,” “The Midnight Whirl,” “Linger 
Longer Letty,” etc. 

To many, the revival of the classic the- 
atre will seem an impossible dream. We 
shall be quickly reminded of the disas- 
trous failure of the New Theatre, which, 
while devoted to serious drama, did not 
have as its raison d’étre the revival of 
the classic drama, and which failed for 
a variety of reasons to which it is not 
necessary to make allusion. My faith in 
the possibility of developing a classic the- 
atre, not only in New York, but in a 
hundred American cities, is based upon 
the extraordinary development of the 
public taste for music. It does not re- 
quire a long memory to recall the time 
when it was difficult for more than cne 
symphony orchestra to find any public 
response in New York, and when, in 
Philadelphia, only meagre audiences 
greeted the orchestral concerts of Theo- 
dore Thomas. Even the opera spelled 
ruin quite as much as the Shakesperean 
drama is proverbially supposed to do. In 
less than two decades, a taste for music 
has been developed that is marvelous. In 
New York, five symphony orchestras give 
successful concerts, and seats for the 
opera—possibly the best in the world— 
are sold out in advance for almost daily 
performances for a season of twenty- 
three weeks. In New York the thirst 
for music seems to be well-nigh un- 
quenchable. 

The difference between the two situa- 
tions is that, while the taste for the 
symphony concerts’ had to be developed, 
the love of the theatre as one of the 
great primitive passions of mankind has 
always been with us, as witness the 
alacrity with which the public frequent 
even the poorest drivel of the stage, and 
the popularity of the moving-picture 
shows. With this love of mimic repre- 
sentation it should not be difficult to de- 
velop in a city of six millions of people 
a demand for a classic theatre which 
would be distinguished from all other 
theatres, not only because it was not 
conducted for profit, but also because it 
would produce no play that was not at 
least one hundred years old. Therefore, 
it would be called the Classic Theatre. 
This would open an _ extensive rep- 
ertory—Shakespeare, Sheridan, Gold- 
smith, Moliére, Racine, Schiller, Goethe 
not to omit the masterpieces of the 
greatest stage that the world has ever 
seen, that of Athens, with A®schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. 

Fortunately, there are unmistakable 
evidences that the same reaction from the 
frivolous which followed the Civil War is 
again slowly taking place. There is a 
reasonable possibility that next season 
will witness four or five serious attempts 
to revive the classic drama. Already the 
Vrooms are to give a series of classic 
matinees. Walter Hampden, whose 
“Hamlet” matinees were so successful 





last season, is understood to be develop- 
ing as a business enterprise a stock com- 
pany with a classic repertory. That 
ever conscientious actress, Margaret 
Anglin, whose productions of classic 
Greek plays have been so successful on 
the Pacific Coast, has under considera- 
tion a somewhat extended season in New 
York. Barrymore has given us “Rich- 
ard III,” and Sothern and Marlowe have 
again taken the stage with their familiar 
Shakespearean roles. 

Even more promising, however, is the 
prospect that the Stratford Players may 
visit America next year. This company 
of actors represents the most serious at- 
tempt in the English-speaking world to 
put Shakespearean representation on 
a sound artistic basis. They have dis- 
carded the star system, and their ap- 
peal to the public is based upon the care 
with which every part in a Shakespearean 
play is enacted. Each year they give 
two seasons in Stratford, one an early 
spring season and then a long summer 
season. The company consists of fifty 
players drawn from all parts of England 
and especially trained to render the plays 
of Shakespeare not for the mere ex- 
ploitation of a star, but as an artistic 
whole. These players, whose chief sea- 
son is in Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
who have all the inspiring influence of 
an artistic enterprise which is devoted 
more to the memory of Shakespeare than 
to commercial profits, have been im- 
mensely strengthened by the elimination 
of some who had outlived their useful- 
ness and by recruiting younger and 
fresher talent from the English stage. I 
have received a letter from Sir John- 
stone Forbes-Robertson that speaks in the 
highest terms of the artistic excellence 
of the Stratford Players. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to know that there is this 
prospect, and that efforts are now being 
made to bring the Stratford company to 
America; as they have more than thir- 
teen Shakespearean plays in their rep- 
ertory, it is possible that the American 
people may see the production of master- 
pieces which have not been seen by Amer- 
ican theatregoers for many years. 

I have always been impressed in read- 
ing “Hamlet” with the marked distinc- 
tion which Shakespeare makes in his 
greeting to the two courtiers, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, and to the 
players. To the former, his attitude was 
the formal one of a prince; but he hails 
the latter—not once, but many times— 
as “friends.” Whether the Stratford 
Players come to America or not, if the 
players of America shall use their in- 
fluence for the revival of the classic 
drama, and especially of the Shake- 
spearean drama, then the public not only 
should, but assuredly will, say: 

Good, my lord, will you see the players 
well bestowed? 

JAMES M. BECK 
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Correspondence 


Congress’s Right to Declare 
Peace 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In the course of the discussion which 
has been aroused in Congress by the 
proposal to declare hostilities with 
Germany at an end by joint resolution, 
Senator Thomas of Colorado has brought 
forward evidence showing that on one 
occasion the Convention which framed 
the Constitution voted down unanimously 
a motion to vest Congress with the 
power to “make peace.” This evidence 
is good so far as it goes, but it does 
not support all of Senator Thomas’s de- 
ductions from it, nor indeed has he given 
a quite complete account of it. The pro- 
posal in question was made and rejected 
by the Convention on August 17, 1787. 
One ground for its rejection was that the 
making of peace would naturally fall, not 
to the Executive, as Senator Thomas 
would have it, but to the treaty-making 
body, which was, by the plan at the date 
before the Convention, the Senate alone. 
And the principal argument which was 
offered against the proposal Senator 
Thomas ignores altogether. It was the 
argument made by Ellsworth and re- 
peated by Madison, that “it should be 
more easy to get out of war than into 
it’”—the obvious deduction being that 
the making of peace ought therefore to 
be lodged with a less cumbersome body 
then Congress. The Convention was 
apparently unacquainted with the “sin- 
gle-track mind”! 

The mere fact that Congress is not 
specifically authorized to make peace 
does not prove that it does not possess 
powers in the exercise of which, on 
proper occasions, it may bring peace 
about. Congress was also denied by the 
Convention of 1787 the power to charter 
corporations; notwithstanding which it 
has repeatedly exercised this power, and 
has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court in so doing. Nor again does the 
fact that peace, whether domestic or in- 
ternational, may be, and ordinarily is, 
attained by the treaty route prove that 
all other roads thereto are closed. To 
cite some parallel cases: certain busi- 
nesses are subject to both the taxing 
power of Congress and the police power 
of the States; treaties may be abrogated, 
at least so far as the United States is 
concerned, both by act of Congress and 
by agreement between our Government 
and the other parties thereto; certain 
international conventions may be en- 
tered into by the President alone, upon 
authorization by Congress, or by the 
President and Senate without such 
authorization; certain types of breaches 
of the law may be cured either by an 


executive pardon or by a legislative act 
of indemnity; and so on. In short, it 
frequently happens that the same legal 
result may be produced by very different 
powers of government; nor need this 
fact lead to confusion, since as soon as 
any of the competent powers has acted, 
the result is produced. 

Congress may repeal or otherwise cur- 
tail the legal operation of any measure 
which it had the right to enact in the 
first place, though naturally it can not re- 
peal the acts already done under the 
sanction of such measure while it was 
still operative. Congress can not now 
invalidate, nor does it wish to, what was 
properly done by virtue of its declara- 
tion of war upon Germany; but it can 
withdraw its sanction from any further 
hostilities against our former foe. But 
the proposed Porter resolution has also a 
second purpose, namely, to force the 
German Government, by the threat of 
cutting off all commercial relations with 
it—relations which are now going on in 
the midst of “war’—to proclaim the 
cessation on its part of hostilities against 
this country and the renunciation of any 
claims against this country which the 
German Government “would not have 
the right to assert had ti.2 United States 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles.” This 
provision, at least, it will be contended, 
amounts to an attempt on the part of 
Congress to usurp the treaty-making 
power. In fact, however, the proposal 
is grounded on the securest of prec- 
edents, on Madisori’s Non-Intercourse 
Act, on the “reciprocally unjust” clause 
of the McKinley Tariff Act, which was 
sustained by the Supreme Court in the 
case of Field v. Clark (148 U. S.) 
against the objection just recited, on 
the “maximum and minimum” clause of 
the Dingley Act, on the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act passed during Presi- 
dent Taft’s Administration and at his 
special instance. In all these cases Con- 
gress did just what it is proposing to 
do at the present moment; it was using 
its power to regulate “commerce with 
foreign nations” to force certain con- 
cessions from those nations. 

Congress has the right, then, simply 
by virtue of its power to repeal its pre- 
vious enactments, to declare hostilities 
with Germany to be at an end, and its 
declaration to this effect, once duly en- 
acted, will be binding upon the Courts 
and the Executive alike. Also, it has 
the right by virtue of its power to regu- 
late “commerce with foreign nations” 
and to “pass all laws necessary and 
proper” to that end, to curtail or 
even to prohibit American trade with 
Germany, and this it may do either 
forthwith, or conditionally upon the oc- 
currence or non-occurrence of certain 
events the ascertainment and proclama- 
tion of which may be left with the Pres- 
ident. Both these propositions rest upon 


practice, precedent, and unchallengeable 
principles, while the opposing view rests 
upon the fallacious supposition that since 
peace in a legal sense would undoubtedly 
ensue upon the ratification of a treaty 
of peace with Germany, a treaty of 
peace is the only way to obtain it. But 
there is more than one road leading to 
peace, as to Rome, and a sovereign gov- 
ernment, which the United States un- 
doubtedly is in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, must be regarded as having access 
to them all, until at least it can be shown 
to have been cut off therefrom by some 


very definite Constitutional prohibition’ 


such as no opponent of the Porter reso- 
lution has as yet produced. There is, in 
other words, no good reason either in 
law or common sense why Congress 
should not turn off the current which it 
turned on three years ago to-day, and 
so allow Uncle Sam to relax his wearied 
grip from an altogether useless and ex- 
cuseless live wire. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 
Princeton, N. J., April 6 


The Excess Profits Tax 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

General Wood, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and the New York 
Times have ventured to criticize the ex- 
cess-profits tax, and the New Republic 
has rushed to the defense. The argu- 
ment of the editors seems to run like 
this: These people who say that the ex- 
cess-profits tax is bad are not to be 
trusted in any way: that ought to be 
enough. But for those who might other- 
wise be misled it may be pointed out that 
such a tax does not discourage produc- 
tion, because it takes only $2.40 out of 
$12 excess profit on $100 of invest- 
ment. The $2.40 is not added to the 
price of goods, because the manufacturer 
will charge all he can get anyway, and 
he can get more than the tax just now. 
The real remedy is not less excess-prof- 
its tax but more. Take one hundred per 
cent, of the profit above an adequate 
minimum—say, ten per cent., or even fif- 
teen. Divert more and more of the prof- 
its of “trusts” and “barons.” The result 
must be that the plunderers will reduce 
prices. There is nothing to be gained by 
making profits for Uncle Sam’s sole 
benefit. 

All this is familiar tactics. Discredit 
your opponents; fix unpopular names on 
them; set up and beat down a man of 
straw; above all, state with violence some 
half-truths and suppress everything that 
disproves their application. It’s not dif- 
ficult and it works. 

In that respect it differs from the ex- 
cess-profits tax, which doesn’t work. And 
the income super-tax, which doesn’t work. 
And every other tax intended to put un- 
due burdens on a few, which never works. 
Nobody in his senses contends that the 
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excess-profits tax cuts any figure in 
prices when the economic situation per- 
mits the producers of goods to secure 
enormous profits. When demand far 
exceeds supply the tax becomes negli- 
gible. Nor does any one suppose that 
such a tax, in times like these, discour- 
ages any corporation from producing all 
it can under the circumstances of inef- 
ficient labor, short coal supply, and other 
handicaps. But it is conceivable that 
even General Wood, President Butler, 
and the New York Times may be telling 
the truth when they say that the excess- 
profits tax will be added, at least in part, 
to prices when a more normal situation 
returns. 

Nobody has ever succeeded in beating 
into the heads of a certain kind of “econ- 
omist” that 8 per cent. or 10 per cent. on 
capital invested is not necessarily an ade- 
quate return in all cases. And yet for 
at least a century there has been a 
strong inducement to every form of in- 
dustry to turn back earnings into the 
business, because nearly every enterprise 
that did not do that has failed. Those 
which grew strong, including such of the 
railroads as have not been through re- 
ceivership, put earnings into extensions 
and improvements. Now all that is to 
be changed. High authority has pro- 
nounced that shippers can not be ex- 
pected to provide interest on invested 
capital and new capital besides. The un- 
derlying theory of excess-profits taxation 
in peace time must be that manufac- 
turers and dealers ought to make no 
more than a “fair” profit (whatever 
that may be) on invested capital. With 
the exception of a very moderate allow- 
ance for depreciation, the Act of Con- 
gress does not permit deductions for re- 
placements and none at all for extensions 
of plant. Then the new capital, which 
must be had if there is to be healthy 
growth, must come from the profits re- 
maining after payment of taxes. The 
amount needed for this purpose differs 
in different industries and it may vary 
from year to year. It may very much 
exceed 10 per cent. on the capital in- 
vested in some industries. There can be 
no fixed “adequate minimum” unless it is 
put so high as to cover the most needy 
cases. 

The New Republic points to the recent 
railroad law and suggests that nobody 
thought of allowing even as much as 8 
per cent. profit. True. And it remains 
to be seen how it will work. If profits 
are to be limited to a small return on 
capital, there must be some guarantee 
that they will be steadily earned and paid 
before investors will care to put new 
money into railroads. It may be that 
the recent Act of Congress provides such 
a guarantee, though there is as yet no 
visible eagerness to buy railroad securi- 
ties. If that guarantee is not provided, 


the railroads must fail and the New 
Republic will clamor for, Government 
ownership and the Plumb plan. 


The manufacturer does not expect, and 
he certainly will not get, any guarantee 
whatever. If he can not strengthen his 
position, he knows what will happen; he 
will fail, as so many others have before 
him. He is not allowed to deduct the 
cost of strengthening his business before 
his taxes are levied. Then it must come 
out of net earnings, after taxes, and go 
into the price of goods after we have 
reached the time when cost of produc- 
tion counts. It is conceivable that the 
gentlemen who have incurred the sov- 
ereign contempt of the New Republic 
have perceived this and would prefer to 
have our house set in order while there 
is still time. 

But all this is beside the point. It is 
the man of straw, set up to be knocked 
down. The real issue would be incon- 
venient for the “economists” who prefer 
to deal in half truths. That issue was 
adequately stated by Mr. Glass, when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury. Speak- 
ing of the excess-profits tax in his an- 
nual report, he said, “It encourages 
wasteful expenditure, puts a premium 
on overcapitalization and a penalty on 
brains, energy, and enterprise, discour- 
ages new ventures and confirms old ven- 
tures in their monopolies.” Everybody 
who has had experience of its actual 
effects knows that this is true. Will any 
one contend that these results have had 
no effect on prices? Will any one assert 
that they will not have a marked effect 
in preventing a return to lower prices 
when other conditions permit? To those 
who are not “economists” it certainly 
seems likely that extravagant manage- 
ment, inertia, and safety in an en- 
trenched position will make goods dearer. 

Secretary Glass failed to carry his 
criticism to its logical conclusion. Ex- 
actly the same objections are valid with 
respect to the super-tax on earned in- 
comes. Everybody who has come in 
contact with its actual effects is aware 
that it encourages waste, puts a penalty 
on brains, energy, and enterprise and 
discourages new ventures. But fortu- 
nately General Wood, President Butler, 
and the New York Times have appar- 
ently confined their criticism to the ex- 
cess-profits tax. One can imagine the 
New Republic dealing faithfully with 
them if they had ventured to touch the 
sacrosanct super-tax; one can foresee the 
sneers, the imputation of sinister mo- 
tives,- the magnificent assumption of 
wisdom, and one can be grateful for be- 
ing spared the spectacle. 

But there is cause for gratitude in 
the threat with which the second 
article on this subject concludes. “Ex- 
cess-profits taxes offer one solution of 
the problem of monopoly. There is one 


other solution compatible with democ- 
racy. That is nationalization. Every- 
thing else has failed.” Really our polit- 
ical leaders ought to be told this. Per- 
haps they ought to paste it in their hats. 
It is so neat and sonorous. Let us draw 
comfort from the existence of two 


‘possible solutions. One might have sup- 


posed that there was not even one. 


PHILIP DEXTER 
Boston, Mass., April 3 


Compulsory Medicine 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


We are facing a deplorable condition 
of the times in respect to compulsory 
medicine. Commercialism has so sur- 
rounded, invaded, arrogated the fields of 
intelligent personal prerogative, that 
good citizenship wonders where it will 
stop. The privilege of preserving health 
has been practically assailed, and the 
healthy are confronted with so many 
forms of compulsory medicine that good 
judgment rejects them all, not, however, 
without being assured by some pseudo- 
authority that legal penalty will follow. 

The question before the public is a 
large one, but a simple one of sense and 
justice after all. It is this: Are labora- 
tory foundations which are endowed by 
multi-millionaires in the name of philan- 
thropy to be the nucleus of experimental 
activities beginning with the lower and 
higher animals and extending to free 
human beings who may be assembled for 
the purpose in various grades of submis- 
sion? Is there any science in it? Any 
art? Any humanity? Any philanthropy? 
No. The whole fabric as to its exploita- 
tion for benefit of human health is an 
affliction. Witness tuberculosis, influenza, 
and numerous infections in our camps 
and armies following inoculations of 
healthy recruits for diseases which are 
known to be non-existent under properly 
regulated sanitation. 

The human organism is very tenacious 
of its integrity as against foreign in- 
vasion. It revolts when its blood and 
other tissues are contaminated, especially 
so when that contamination is most in- 
appropriate as to immediate demand. 
The need of the organism is evidenced 
by very delicate signs, and it is the 
height of unscientific imposition to in- 
stitute laboratory theories and practice, 
wholly speculative as they are, to replace 
the best ideals of normal hygienic habits 
of life as a basis of health, as well as 
sane medical aid from the physician in 
times of sickness to restore health. 

We can not have our children infected 
by any therapy which forces into the 
bloodstream an agent of any kind. The 
foreign element is a menace, since it is 
foreign; when it is also a product of 
disease it is doubly dangerous. The 
Shick test, diphtheria antitoxin, typhoid 
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prophylaxis, all the serums and vaccina- 
tions are to be regarded with more than 
suspicion, for they have already too large 
a mass of testimony to their discredit. 

Public health demands that public 
places be kept clean and sanitary beyond 
anything which obtains at present. Pub- 
lic health will not endure human infec- 
tion from any agents whatever, though 
they be industriously promulgated by all 
the endowed systems of so-called medical 
research. 

JOHN HUTCHINSON, M.D. 
New York, April 10 


The New Home Rule 


Proposals 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Is not the following a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the Irish situation, as it 
stands at present? 

The British Government is bound by 
the Home Rule Act of 1914. The condi- 
tions which led to the adoption of that 
Act have been altered during the prog- 
ress of the war by the disloyalty of the 
Nationalist, and Sinn Fein people of the 
South, and by the patriotic loyalty of 
Ulster. To carry out the provisions of 
that Act and to place Ulster under the 
control of a Dublin Parliament without 
her consent and contrary to her wishes 
would be a return for her loyalty which 
is inconceivable and would be a harm 
alike to the people of Ulster, to the Brit- 
ish nation, and to the friends of Great 
Britain throughout the world. The 
question which Mr. Lioyd George must 
solve is how to dispose of the obligations 
resting upon the Government under the 
Act of 1914. Every proposal hitherto 
made to the disaffected element in Ire- 
land has been rejected, and every pro- 
posal that can be made—consistent with 
the welfare of the Empire—is likely to 
be rejected. To meet this situation the 
Prime Minister has tendered a measure 
which represents the extreme concession 
which the Government can offer. The 
South will reject it. Were Ulster to 
reject it she would be placing herself 
upon the same basis of disaffection as 
the South. Sir Edward Carson under- 
stands and supports the purposes of the 
Prime Minister. Ulster therefore as- 
sents. When the South rejects, as it 
undoubtedly will, the Government will 
be freed from all obligations under the 
Act of 1914, and can then deal untram- 
meled with the Irish situation as the wel- 
fare of the Empire may require. All 
friends of Great Britain—and they 
doubtless include a great majority of the 
citizens of the United States—must sym- 
pathize with the British nation in its 
difficulties, and must hope for an early 
and rational solution of them. 

ALBA B. JOHNSON 

Philadelphia, March 22 


Book Reviews 


John Redmond 


Joun Repmonp’s Last YEars. 
Gwynn. New York: 
and Company. 

MID the abundant and increasing 
literature on Irish affairs it is 
seldom indeed that there comes into a re- 
viewer’s hand a literary treasure such as 
this. It is not simply a fascinating and 
convincing sketch of Redmond in the 
final phase of his career, though if it 
were estimated on this ground alone it 
must be ranked among the finest achieve- 
ments of recent times as a psychological 

portrait of a public man. It is also a 

study of the conflicting currents of Irish 

life during a period which was crowded 
with events of world-wide significance, 
and in which the clue to the inner mean- 
ing of what has happened may well elude 
even the most patient and industrious of 
outside inquirers. Much that has been 
given to us upon this subject is, on the 
face of it, either inflamed rhetoric or 
well-intentioned literary incompetence, 
and it leaves us as far as ever from real 
insight into the situation it tries to pre- 
sent. Mr. Gwynn writes as one having 
knowledge and authority. He has had ac- 
cess to Redmond’s private papers covering 
the whole period under review. He is 
not biased by religious creed, for he is a 
southern Protestant, of a family that has 
long been distinguished in the social 
circles of Dublin. As a Nationalist Mem- 
ber of Parliament he was himself among 
the first to respond to his leader’s pa- 
triotic call in August, 1914, and his judg- 
ment upon the upheaval in Ireland since 
then is given us from the point of view 
of one who served for years with an 
Irish regiment at the front. On his 
periods of leave from service he con- 
stantly revisited the House of Commons 
to watch the turbid political whirlpool 
that was mingling its waters with the 
flowing river of national effort, and he 
sat as a member of the ill-fated Irish 
Convention of 1917 whose fair promise 
of public spirit was so soon darkened by 
the mists of sectional intrigue. He is 
thus able, so far as any man can be, to 
tell us how Redmond’s later policy was 
conceived, how it was pursued, and how 
it was balked. Incidentally we learn 
from him much about those forces, 
hostile to Redmond, whose achievement 
is to be seen in the chaotic Ireland that 
lies before us to-day. And though strong 
language may rise often to the reader’s 
lips as he follows the record, it is the 
spirit of charity by which, as the best 
tribute to his dead leader’s example, the 
biographer is unfailingly inspired. 
Perhaps what strikes one first in the 
book is just this judicial balance by 


3y Stephen 
Longmans, Green 


which it is everywhere marked. Mr. 
Gwynn is keenly aware of the tempta- 
tions against which he must struggle as 
he depicts the last years of John Red- 
mond. He had to write the last sad 
chapter of a public life which he in- 
tensely admires, and he was writing it 
within a few months of the tragic gloom, 
amounting almost to martyrdom, in 
which it closed. He had to explain the 
causes by which a noble enterprise was 
defeated, the prejudices by which a high 
scheme of constructive statesmanship 
was misunderstood, and the implacable 
passions by which an exalted character 
was maligned. If the execution of this 
literary task had not been made impera- 
tive by its obvious bearing upon certain 
problems that have waited too long for 
settlement, it is safe to say that this 
writer, with his vivid sense of its diffi- 
culties, would have deferred the attempt 
until a more propitious season. The soil 
is indeed still too hot.and too convulsed 
for an historian’s quite steady tread. 
But we have all reason for thankfulness 
to one who has ventured a work of such 
immediate urgency, bringing to it a 
power of sustained self-control for which 
we so often look in vain even where 
lapse of time and cooling of tempers 
have made historical work comparatively 
simple. 

Mr. Gwynn, knowing the risk that a 
disciple may idolize his master and vilify 
his master’s enemies, is always careful to 
point out wherein Redmond may be 
judged deficient, and the strength which 
belongs to much that was urged against 
him from the camp of his opponents. The 
figure drawn for us in this book is that 
of a great Party Chairman, devoted heart 
and soul to the twin causes of Irish self- 
government and Anglo-Irish reconcilia- 
tion, a leader far-sighted, with admirable 
tact, unfailing courtesy, an almost unique 
gift for presiding over and guiding de- 
bate. But joined to these qualities 
through which he shone in every public 
meeting, and which even his Ulster ene- 
mies in the Convention of 1916 were 
among the first to acknowledge, were 
some less fortunate characteristics that 
made one remember his Norman descent 
and his own deep-seated conservatism. 
Owing to a temperamental aloofness, 
Redmond was less accessible than he 
might with advantage have been to in- 
dividual members of his own group, so 
that he sometimes misjudged the depth 
of new currents and the changes which 
were in process underground. “It 
needed some courage,” says Mr. Gwynn, 
“to go to him with a question in policy, 
and if you went, the answer would be 
simply a ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” His was not a 
notably “magnetic” leadership; he some- 
times annoyed those whom he might 
easily have won over by taking them 
more into his confidence; he lacked in 
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some degree the personal touch. Thus 
within his own party he was admired 
rather than idolized, the object of liking 
and profound respect, rather than of love 
and passionate enthusiasm. His high 
standard of honor made him recoil from 
all that he thought of as intrigue, so that 
he shrank at the same time from frankly 
opening his mind to the legitimate in- 
fluence of others. The integrity which 
was part of his own nature, and which 
he assumed in those opponents to whom 
he held out the hand of fellowship in 
August, 1914, made him forget how few 
were capable of his own vision, and how 
slowly the unclean methods of party 
strife are discarded. 

The problems upon which one most de- 
sires light are such as these: Why did 
Redmond’s appeal for recruits succeed so 
magnificently during the first eighteen 
months of the war, and then so disas- 
trously fail? What were the forces that 
so sapped his strength as to reduce with- 
in four years a solid Parliamentary block 
of eighty-three to an insignificant group 
of seven? How far was he justified in 
the belief that the increasing displace- 
ment of the constitutional Nationalists 
by the violent Sinn Feiners was due to 
mismanagement by the British Cabinet? 

Mr. Gwynn has supplied the most in- 
telligible and the most credible answer 
which has yet been put before us. Red- 
mond, as his biographer sees him, was 
confronted with two kinds of hostility. 
On the one side was the party, small at 
the beginning of the war though destined 
to reach ominous proportions before long, 
in which hatred of England and distrust 
of English promises had become an un- 
conquerable passion. On the other side 
was the party of Ulster extremists, 
backed by the least reputable of the Eng- 
lish Tory Opposition, to whom a recon- 
ciled Nationalist Ireland would be a posi- 
tive offense. It was the business of the 
first of these parties to prevent enlist- 
ments in the south and west, as it was 
the joy of the second to prove that such 
enlistments were not taking place. Mr. 
Gwynn thinks that Lord Kitchener, in- 
valuable in the field, was lamentable at 
such a time as Secretary for War, but 
it was as Secretary for War that he in- 
sisted upon acting. He knew how to use 
all other forms of force, but not the 
force that belongs to timely conciliation. 
Hence the wretched failure in the man- 
agement of Irish recruiting, the use of 
Protestant and Unionist propagandists in 
intensely Nationalist districts, the refusal 
to recognize and officially equip the Na- 
tional Volunteers, the staffing of Irish 
Catholic brigades with officers alien in 
sentiment to all the men whom they com- 
manded, and innumerable other blunders 
to which Redmond again and again called 
attention in vain. Lord Kitchener’s wild- 
est hope was for ten thousand recruits 
from Redmond’s following! Even when 


this number had been multiplied many 
times, he would accept no advice from 
the leader who had so far surpassed his 
expectations. Mr. Asquith’s promises in 
his Dublin speech were thus consistently 
falsified; one scheme after another to 
bring the organization of Ireland defi- 
nitely under Ireland’s natural and thor- 
oughly loyal chiefs was adopted only 
to be again cast aside at the bidding of 
politicians. The inevitable result fol- 
lowed. Sinn Fein gained by leaps and 
bounds. Redmond with his constitution- 
alism was branded as a failure, while Sir 
Edward Carson with his counsels of vio- 
lence had been a conspicuous success. A 
southern and western Carsonism became 
the new gospel. The Government had 
discredited its friends and stimulated its 
enemies. As one reads Mr. Gwynn’s 
pages one recalls the trenchant summing 
up by Macaulay generations ago of that 
spirit which, then as now, spoiled the 
British administration of Ireland; ‘‘wait- 
ing that you may once again hit the 
exact point at which you can neither re- 
fuse with safety nor concede with grace.” 
It is a sad story, but a very plain one. 
It is sad in its outcome for the fate of 
the best and truest leader whom Ireland 
has had within living memory, sadder 
still in that effect upon Anglo-Irish re- 
lations which all men can now see, and 
which some are making remorseful ef- 
forts to undo. Mr. Gwynn again and 
again reminds us how hard was the Cab- 
inet’s task, how little time amid the 
burdens of the war could be spared for 
inquiry into the situation across the 
Channel, how much allowance we must 
make for the men in Downing Street who 
had to ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George may be excused if they missed 
their way when they had to choose be- 
tween forfeiting one sort of support and 
forfeiting another, at a moment when so 
much was at stake, and the maximum 
support was so sorely needed. Lord 
Kitchener must not be too harshly 
blamed if he was not a statesman as well 
as a soldier. Of the politicians, both 
Carsonite and Sinn Fein, who involved 
the Government in such desperate 
dilemmas, and who seem to have been 
fishing on their own party’s behalf in 
those troubled waters, the reader of this 
biography will have to judge, and the 
materials for such a judgment are before 
him. But the more carefully this record 
is read and studied, the deeper will be 
the reverence of all true men, both Irish 
and English, for the heroic figure of Red- 
mond, greater in the high purpose which 
failed than even in those unforgettable 
services of a long political life which had 
succeeded. His follower and friend has 
erected a noble memorial to one who, like 
those of old, had to live and die in faith, 
not having received the promises. 
HERBERT L. STEWART 


Studies in Honor of Dr. Osler 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
ResEARCH. Dedicated to Sir WILLIAM 
Oster, Bart. M.D., F.R.S., in honor of his 
Seventieth Birthday, July 12, 1919, by his 
pupils and co-workers. 2 vols. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber. 

IR WILLIAM OSLER practised and 

taught his art in three countries 
and in four universities. He had pupils 
and he won friends everywhere. A mis- 
cellany offered in commemoration of the 
birthday of such a man could not well 
be less than the volumes before us: well 
printed, for he loved a well-made book; 
possessed of literary distinction, for he 

was himself a charming writer on a 

wide range of subjects, and at the time of 

his death president of the Classical As- 
sociation, succeeding Professor Sir Gil- 
bert Murray; and finally, though rigidly 
technical in parts, confining itself to 
no narrow view of the field of medicine. 

Osler’s own range was as broad as hu- 

manity itself. Accordingly, of the hun- 

dred and fifty articles fully half deal with 
historical medicine, education, books, sa- 
cial problems, and the humanities. 

“The Eye of the Burrowing Owl,” by 
Dr. Casey Wood, arrests one by the title 
and the vivid color of the illustration— 
it—this glowing eye—reminds one of 
Mr. Butler’s painting of the Solar 
Eclipse. The article is an interesting 
contribution to natural history as well 
as to comparative anatomy. 

Dr. Charles Singer and Dorothea 
Singer of Oxford have also a fascinating 
color print of “A Miniature Ascribed to 
Mantegna.” It depicts an operation by 
Cosmas and Damian, the patron saints of 
medicine. A patient wearing a look of 
placid enjoyment has just had his can- 
cerous leg removed and replaced by the 
leg taken from a dead Moor. The ap- 
proximation is perfect and the operation 
a success. 

Here is a verse showing something of 
what Cosmas and Damian suffered: 

Victi, torti, carcerati, 
Crucifixi, lapidati, 
Sagittati, cruciati, 

Per tormenta varia: 
Ignem, aquam transierunt, 
Ferro mortem pertulerunt, 
Dulce mori sic duxerunt 

Pro coelesti gloria. 

There are only six war articles, but 
these are authoritative and valuable. 

The late Professor E. E. Southard has 
an article which is entitled “Prothymia; 
a Note on the Morale-Concept in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia.” Dr. Southard bases 
his paper on a long and well-balanced 
discussion on the art of war between 
Cyrus and his father Cambyses. Prothy- 
mia is a word which Southard would 
suggest as indicating at least the morale 
situation in Xenophon’s day. Xenophon 
was a master of morale, and he used 
definite behavioristic means to secure it. 
His prothymic procedures were enheart- 
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ening, inspiriting measures within the 
domains of the emotions and the will. 
Southard was fond of neologisms, and 
he often made a good one. 

Dr. Burton Holmes contributes a page 
devoted to a “Votum Medici” (The 
Doctor’s Prayer). It begins with the 
difficult aspiration: 

Ut conata mea sine ratione lucrandi 

Aut perpendi perficiam. 
It contains a sentiment which applies to 
all good citizens: 
Ut onus offici suspiciam potius, et muneribus 
Quae ad me atque ad homines pertineant 
Maxime perfungar quam mihi ipsi. 

In another page Dr. Gerster pays hom- 
age to Osler through the medium of a 
stanza from the “Clouds” of Aristoph- 
anes. The quoted verse expresses in 
Greek, Latin, and English a wish that 
the mellow ripeness of genius and of 
cultured wisdom might produce more 
work from Sir William. It was not to be. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, who earlier in 
life was a teacher of anatomy, during 
the war became Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, and has since been named British 
Ambassador at Washington, speaks with 
authority in his article on “Social Re- 
construction and the Medical Profes- 
sion.” 

It seems to be a law that once Science is 
SCIENCE, the emotions of human betterment 
and of beauty are perverted. We have seen 
all that in Prussianized Germans, and it need 
not now be labored. 

The point that it is necessary to make most 
clear is this: In the world with which states- 
manship has to deal, mass emotion is infinitely 
more powerful than accurate knowledge. It 
follows that those who play their part in demo- 
cratic states must understand the human emo- 
tions, more especially the spiritual emotions of 
beauty, human betterment, and truth. 

Dr. Fielding H. Garrison contributes 
an article on Physicians’ Letters. The 
best known are, of course, those of Guy 
Patin. In modern times the quality of 
such letters has probably declined, but 
in the last century there were many in- 
teresting collections. Dr. Garrison quotes 
largely from a correspondence between 
Sir Lauder Brunton and the late Dr. 
John §S. Billings. 

Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs in an article 
on “Edward Jenner, a student of Medi- 
cine, as illustrated in his letters,” has 
drawn a most interesting picture of the 
intimate life and varied scientific in- 
terests of a man who through his con- 
tribution to vaccination belongs to the 
world as well as to medicine. 

Perhaps the most charming contribu- 
tion in the volume is a proem written 
by Sir Clifford Albutt, the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. His tactful and eloquent con- 
tribution to his colleague at Oxford reads 
the more impressively when we remember 
that Sir Clifford is a man over eighty 
years of age. 

CHARLES L. DANA 


Gardens and Garden Books 


A LittLe GARDEN THE YEAR Rounp. By 
Gardner Teall. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. ‘ 

IME was when the last word in 

garden seductiveness was spoken by 
the seed catalogues. The text, forcing 
its way through a gigantic vegetation, 
miraculously contrived to suggest an even 
huger hugeness, profusion: even more 
profuse, than was pictured by obese 
tomatoes (an elderly gentleman, still 
smiling, is bowed beneath the weight of 
two or three of them), fat-podded peas 
that have burst into a dentifricial smile, 
and roses that are easily to be distin- 
guished from the cabbages by their color. 

Times have undoubtedly changed. 
Catalogues of the older fashion continue 
to appear and people continue to buy 
from them, for the world has long since 
comfortably reconciled itself to the fact 
of dining off cauliflower less perfectly 
curded, lettuce not quite so close-packed, 
and onions less ambitious to emulate the 
great globe itself than the pictures hold 
forth promise of. And man still loves 
to stick flower seeds into the earth and 
sense the thrilling fact that some of them 
do indeed come up. But in the literature 
of the subject we demand a great deal 
more. We demand the gardening book. 
At any rate, we get it in abundance and 
often of very high quality. 

The garden book does not picture 
flowers; it pictures gardens. It does not 
dangle before us the hope of bumper 
crops; it speaks, sometimes just a little 
cloyingly, of the spiritual satisfactions 
that come to one who is the genuine 
possessor of a garden. Such books—and 
the garden magazines, too—have played 
a large part in the change that has come 
over American gardens in the last 
quarter century. The rediscovery of the 
hardy perennials of our great-grand- 
mothers, the establishment of firm struc- 
tural relation between garden and house, 
the conversion of the central flower bed 
into borders, the massing of “spotty” 
shrubs and trees into richly gradated 
walls enclosing a little universe of open 
grass and open sky, and the intelligent 
use of garden furniture have combined 
to make the garden what it should be, a 
place where one lives out of doors, pass- 
ing from room to room, each with its 
special purpose and its peculiar charm. 

Mr. Teall’s book is a good specimen 
of its kind. There is poetry for those 
who want it, and explicit and practical 
planting directions, and some good pic- 
tures. It is impossible not to feel a con- 
viction that we are here moving along 
sound lines. Fashions in rock gardens, 
in pools, in trellises may change, but the 
elements with which the modern gar- 
dener composes are those which have 
stood the test of centuries. On only one 
point are books of this sort a trifle reti- 


cent—how the work of making and car- 
ing for the garden is to be done. One 
of them a few years ago let drop the 
secret somewhat in this way:, Speaking 
of the desirability of marking certain 
plants to be kept for seed, the author, a 
lady, said “my maid keeps me supplied 
with boxes containing strips of different 
colored cloth.” No doubt one of the un- 
der-gardeners tied them on for her as 
she directed. If, indeed, one did all the 
things these books lay out for the oc- 
cupation of the ambitious gardener one 
would do little else. But it is not neces-* 
sary, though it is a temptation hard to 
resist, to plan more nobly than one can 
realize with a single pair of hands and not 
too abundant leisure. The logic of the 
modern garden vindicates itself in that 
it may be reduced to the narrowest strip 
and still remain complete and satisfying. 

The man who thinks he will not care 
for gardening, or who dreads to involve 
himself lest he should net be one of those 
—there are some—who succeed in re- 
covering from the pleasant malady, must 
not at his peril open this book of Mr. 
Teall’s and the others like it. Those who 
are gardeners already will run through 
it, as apparently they run through all the 
others, feeling amply rewarded when 
they get a single fresh suggestion. 


New American Novels: The 
Individual Bobs Up 


PETER Kinprep. By Robert Nathan. New 
York: Duffield and Company. 

Tuis Sipe oF Parapise. By F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


Crestinc Wave. By Edwin Bateman 
Morris. Philadelphia: The Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 

FAIRFAX AND His Prine. By Marie Van Vorst. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

Orver. By Claude C. Washburn. New York: 
Duffield and Company. 

Revott, AN AMERICAN Nove. By William H. 
MacMasters. Boston: Small, Maynard 
and Company. 

3ERTRAM Cope’s YEAR. By Henry B. Fuller. 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

Miss Lu.u Bett. By Zona Gale. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 

OOKING over a chance assortment 
of new novels, the latest American 
product, one may discover, rather unex- 
pectedly, that most of them are frankly 
individualistic. With two shoulders to 
the war and one to peace (as such), and 

a careless elbow for humanitarian or 

proletarian millennia, they proceed 

earnestly with the old but not yet an- 
tiquated business of that Everyman upon 
whom, as far as he, according to his 
secret conviction, knows, the earth pivots 
and the stars focus their beams. They 
breathe the air of modernism, but it is 
primarily important as the air they have 
to breathe. They are full of youthful 
flutterings after theory and practice as 
abstract objects; but the main point is 
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By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE Net $2.50 
This essay pictures Ireland in the new light of an outpost 
not only of England but also of Europe, which has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the successive and overlapping waves 
from which her people and civilization have been drawn. 


MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 


Its Origins and Development 

By G. T. Rivorra Net $21.00 
An original work of the greatest value describing the devel- 

opment of the Mosque, and illustrated with a remarkable 

series of 158 plates. 


MODERN CHINA 


By S. G. CHENG Net $3. 

A valuable and timely volume throwing a clear light on rs 
chief problems of modern China, with constructive sugges- 
tions for their solution. The discussion is notably free from 
political bias and deserves the close attention of all interested 
in Chinese matters. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By D. P. HEATLEY Net $3.75 


An attempt to portray diplomacy and the conduct of foreign 
policy from the standpoint of history. In the history of diplo- 
macy we see the fruit of each age in treaties which express 
the movements of thought and mark the development of con- 
ventions that are widely recognized. 


At all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 
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THE 
PEACE TREATY 


IN THE PRESENT CBISIS EVERY 
AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW WHAT 
IS IN THE PEACE TREATY AND 
WHY IT IS THERE, 


An Introduction to 


the Peace Treaties 
By ARTHUR PEARSON SCOTT, 


the University of Chicago, gives val- 
uable information regarding the 
causes of the war, the aims of the 
belligerents, the peace proposals, and 
the framing of the Treaty of Peace. 
It is also a comprehensive explana- 
tion of the League of Nations and 
the location of new national boun- 
daries. Illustrated. Ready May 15. 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 


OTHER BOOKS 


A Short History of 

Belgium 
By LEON VAN DER ESSEN, oi 
the University of Louvain. $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.60. It is a fascinating 
and authoritative account of the past 
of this country from 57 B.C. to the 
end of the Great War. 


The Religions of the 
World. (Revised Edition) 
By GEORGE A. BARTON. $2.00; 


postpaid, $2.15. The author gives a 
keen and sympathetic interpretation 
of all the great religions, as well as 
such facts concerning their origin 
and history as one must have in or- 
der to interpret them. 
The New Orthodoxy 
By EDWARD S. AMES. $1.00; 
postpaid, $1.10. Every person dissat- 
isfied with the scholastic faith of tra- 
ditional Protestantism will find this 
volume exceedingly helpful. 
The Problem of 
Democracy 
Edited by SCOTT W. BEDFORD. 
Vol. XIV. Papers and Proceedings 
of the American Sociological Society. 
230 pages, royal 8vo, paper; $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.65. Timely papers and 
interesting discussions of this impor- 
tant subject. 
The Relation between Re- 
ligion and Science: A Bio- 
logical Approach 
By ANGUS S. WOODBURNE. 


Paper; 75 cents; postpaid, 85 cents. 
The author has shown that religion 


and science may exist side by side in 
cordial relationships where the spe- 
cific functions of each are recognized. 


A Manual for Writers 
By JOHN M. MANLY, University 
ot Chicago, and John A. Powell. 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.65. A book de- 
signed to aid all who are concerned 
with the writing of good English. 
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5786 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















(Continued from page 396) 
feelings before the consecrated Host 
which we should have if Christ were 
really present before us. “The same 
treatment of dogma,” Dean Inge adds, 
“is advocated in Mr. Tyrrell’s very able 
book ‘Lex Orandi.’ The test of truth 
for a dogma is not its correspondence 
with phenomenal fact, but its ‘prayer- 
value.’” That is to say, modernism is a 
transference to religion of the als-ob, 
“as-if,” development of Kant’s meta- 
physic; having no knowledge of truth 
or means of acquiring truth, we are 
nevertheless to act as if certain things 
were true. ‘“‘Let the dogmas be inter- 
preted in this way,” exclaims M. Le 
Roy, “and no one will dispute them.” 
Naturally! But such a form of prag- 
matic assent is merely a parasitic growth 
on the faith of genuine believers, and 
can have no power over the conduct of 
men so soon as the genuine faith from 
which it draws its vigor is dead. As 
Dean Inge says, “the crisis of faith 
can not be dealt with by establishing a 
modus vivendi between scepticism and 
superstition.” 

We have not the space to set forth 
Dean Inge’s substitute for a feeble and 
intrinsically insincere pragmatism. In 
brief his plan embraces two recommen- 
dations. First, for the institutional 
Church he would propose a religion of 
personal mysticism, and would do away 
with the creeds and confessions and 
rely on the immediate sense of spiritual 
values in the soul. That may sound well 
and may seem to offer an escape at once 
from orthodoxy and pragmatism; but 
apart from the extraordinary spectacle 
of a man in Dean Inge’s position advo- 
cating the suppression of institutions, 
it is clear that such a scheme ignores 
the great and wholesome restraints 
which flow from tradition and solidarity ; 
an institution may become a prison- 
house of the spirit, but a pure indi- 
vidualism makes demands on human na- 
ture far beyond its strength and must 
end in spiritual distraction and moral 
license. Dean Inge’s other recommenda- 
tion would seem to admit as much, by 
offering the suggestion—we do not know 
how seriously he means it to be taken 
—of a new institution, or at least asso- 
ciation, of a kind and a new creed of a 
kind. The reader who is curious to 
learn the full regula of this “league for 
mutual protection” of the spiritually 
minded against a debased and material- 
istic civilization will find it on page 
twenty-eight. Here it is sufficient to 
note the religious basis of the society. 
This “will be a blend of Christian 
Platonism and Christian Stoicism, since 
it must be founded on that faith in abso- 
lute values which is common to Chris- 
tianity and Platonism, with that sturdy 
defiance of tyranny and popular folly 
which was the strength of Stoicism.” 


Dean Inge has written a remarkable 
book, and his conclusions are more prac- 
ticable than they may seem to be in our 
abridgment. 


The Masquerade 
MAskERADE. Door Jo van Ammers-Killer. 
Amsterdam: N. G. van Kampen. 
T is a long-established custom among 
the students of the Dutch universi- 
ties to celebrate, once in five years, the 
anniversary of their Alma Mater with an 
historical pageant, a so-called masquer- 
ade. The title of Mrs. Jo van Ammers- 
Kiiller’s latest novel must be understood 
in that sense of the word, so far as the 
first of its three parts is concerned. This 
centres upon the students’ historical 
pageant and the various festivities that 
are attendant on it. But in the back- 
ground of this gay, light-hearted gala 
the author has painted a darker scene of 
intrigues and hungering desires, the 
cruel reality behind the bright show of 
gaiety and pomp. Thus the title ac- 
quires a second meaning: not only the 
costumes of a bygone age make this life 
in a university town a masquerade, but 
also the outward demeanor of those who 
move in it, worn as a mask to hide the 
inner life of the soul. 

There is Mrs. Van Ravensberg, the 
cool and stately professor’s wife, who 
taxes all her mental and financial powers 
for the attainment of the one great aim, 
the betrothal of her daughters to 
wealthy, aristocratic students. There is 
the student, Fritz van Warmelo, who 
plays a cruel, deceitful game with her 
eldest daughter Hanny. These two are 
the most typical actors in the great so- 
ciety play of hypocrisy, where behind 
the mask of amiable faces lives the fierce 
desire for money and sensual pleasure. 
The students gratify the lusts of the body 
in riotous nights with venal women. 
Tine, the youngest of the professor’s 
daughters, the heroine of the story, has, 
at one time, had a glimpse of that other 
life of the male, at a fair, in a merry- 
go-round, where a girl friend belonging 
to a less respectable class of people had 
taken her one evening. And when all 
those men, so distinguished and well- 
mannered, sit conversing at the dinner 
party arranged by her mother with diplo- 
matic intentions, Tine realizes as an ob- 
session, behind the attractive outward 
show, the dark inner life which every 
one of them so cautiously conceals. 

With great talent and mastery of lan- 
guage the author suggests to her readers 
how this constant dissembling strains 
the relations between the two sexes, how 
Tine, the warm and simple-hearted girl, 
is stunned by it and how her passion 
for the one strong man who irresistibly 
attracted her suddenly fails her at the 
very moment when he whom she has once 
happened to see with “one of those 
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The New York 
University Press 





The Ground and Goal of 
Human Life 


By CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ethics in New York 


University 
Cloth, xiit+594 pages. Price, $3.50 
An attempt by means of Individualism to 
elaborate a super-scientific and super-social 


view of human life. 

“The book bears throughout the evidence 
of Professor Shaw’s forceful individuality, and 
will certainly have a distinct field of useful- 
ness.”—Prof. W. E. Hocking, Harvard. 

“Full of _ erudite reasoning and _ cogent 
thought.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“In the background, Professor Shaw presents 
a rich landscape of literary experience.”—The 
ial, 

“A valuable work, and in the right direction, 
teaching good, sound doctrine much needed to- 
day.”—Prof. W. H. Sheldon, Dartmouth. 


Values, Immediate and 
Contributory, and Their 
Interrelation 


By MAURICE PICARD, Ph.D., 
lecturer in Philosophy in Barnard 
College. In press. 


This book purposes to discuss, in a fresh, 
empirical, and concrete manner, two great 
classes of values. Its premises are grounded 
in biological and psychological data, rather than 
in transcendental and metaphysical pre- supposi- 
tions. The origin, the development, and the 
co-existence of values are successively treated. 
There is an interesting discussion of the pos- 
sible value of false judgments. Altogether, the 
book lays a solid foundation for research in 
several new fields of philosophical investigation. 





Efficient Composition: A 
College Rhetoric 


By ARTHUR HUNTINGTON 
NASON, Ph.D., Professor of English 
in New York University. 

Cloth. xvitit518 pages. Price, $2.50 

A thought-provoking textbook for the ad- 
vanced student of rhetoric, with more than one 
substantial contribution to the philosophy of 
composition; yet so clear in structure that none 
can fail to follow; so human in detail that 
freshmen have been known to read more than 
the assignment. 


——» 


The Evolution of Indus- 
trial Freedom in Prus- 
sia, 1845-1849 


By HUGO C. M. WENDEL, Ph.D., 
Instructor in History in New York 
University. In preparation. 
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women” confesses his love for her. 
Henceforth her life is a constant failure, 
a suffering from lack of mental balance, 
for which she finds only a partial cure 
in a marriage contracted at the cost of 
a compromise with her feelings. The 
lyrical element is uppermost in the sug- 
gestive portrayal of Tine’s tragic figure. 
The descriptions of the house and garden 
of the Van Ravensbergs, where Tine has 
her still fight of the soul with life’s 
cruelty, are touched with the pathos of 
autobiographic reminiscence. In Tine the 
author has revealed herself. This tend- 
ency towards self-portrayal and lyrical 
effusion, though the source of many beau- 
ties in detail, has warped the book as a 
whole. In the first part the composition 
is faultless, and to it the title in both 
its real and symbolic meaning is fully 
applicable. But the author, once en- 
grossed in the analysis of her own self, 
continues, in the two following parts, 
the psychological study of Tine’s tor- 
tured soul in a multitude of details, often, 
indeed, suggestive and interesting, but 
out of all proportion to the introductory 
volume, in which not Tine alone, but a 
great many other women and men were 
introduced as representative figures of 
that life of pretense which the author, as 
her title shows, intends to portray as a 
masquerade. The author, by gradually 
concentrating her interest on the nervous 
suffering of Tine, makes the reader lose 
sight of the vivid scene in which she 
was to be the most pathetic figure. Not 
Tine in the scene but the scene itself 
should have remained the centre of inter- 
est, and the harmony of the whole is 
disturbed by this growing prominence 
of the heroine which hides the scene 
from our sight. 

The book, though far from faultless 
in its composition, deserves to be intro- 
duced to a wider circle of readers than 
the limited range of its language permits. 
Foreigners will take a special interest in 
it because of the typical Dutch milieus 
with which it makes them acquainted. 
They are described with delicate feeling 
and sympathy for the peculiar poetry 
of Dutch surroundings, which, small 
though they are, form a part of this 
wide world, and in which the same great 
human passions, to which the Hollanders, 
of course, react in their peculiar way, 
are the rulers of life and the begetters 
of its sorrows and its joys. 

J. L. WALCH 

The Hague 

(Continued on page 400) 
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James Shirley, Drama- 
tist: A Biographical and 
Critical Study 

By 
ARTHUR HUNTINGTON NASON 


Professor of English in New York 
University. 


Among the dramatists of the reign of 
Charles the First, James Shirley stands 
pre-eminent: the last of the Eliza- 
bethans, the prophet of the Restoration. 
Born in the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth, in the very year in which 
Raleigh and Lord Howard of Effingham 
took and sacked Cadiz; schoolboy, uni- 
versity man, and teacher, in the reign of 
James the First; favorite dramatist of 
the court of Charles, friend of the King 
and champion of the Queen; follower of 
the Duke of Newcastle in the Civil 
War; and then, through the Protectorate 
and the first six years of the reign of 
Charles the Second, schoolmaster again 
and miscellaneous writer: James Shir- 
ley, in the course of three score years 
and ten, embodied in himself as man and 
dramatist, something of the chivalric 
spirit of the Elizabethans, something of 
the impetuous loyalty of the Cavaliers, 
something of the fine patience of the 
great poet of the Puritans. 


In this study of the life and works of Shirely, 
the endeavor is threefold: first to examine the 
little that we know of Shirley’s life, to deter- 
mine, fact by fact, the value of the evidence, 
and, on a basis of this critical examination, to 
construct a chronology more accurate than has 
been hitherto available; second on a basis of 
this revised chronology, to restudy the dramatic 
works of Shirley, in order to determine, if pos- 
sible, the course of his development as a drama- 
tist; and, third, from this same examination of 
the plays, to determine the distinctive character- 
istics of his dramatic works. The result is a 
new and most interesting picture of this the 
principal dramatic poet of the reign of Charles I. 


Cloth. xvit472 pages. Choicely illus- 
trated. Price, $5.00. 
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The Run of the Shelves 


HERE are greater achievements 
= doubtless in the world of drama than 
Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy’s “Army with 
Banners” (B. W. Huebsch), but one 
doubts if there are greater exploits. It 
blends incongruities and actualizes fan- 
tasies in a manner that allows no rest 
and sets no bound to admiration. Writ- 
ten in 1917, it was produced April 9, 
1918, in New York City at the Theatre 
du Vieux Colombier. As a play it is far 
from exemplary. It is long and its ac- 
tion is naught, and the culmination, ar- 
riving finally at the end of five dilatory 
acts, has the effect of being prostrated 
by the fatigues of its journey. Some 
of the characters speak in a double dic- 
tion which from moment to moment is 
enriched or impoverished. The play is 
medieval in setting, quasi-modern in 
manners, and millennial in its purport. 
There are seven characters, of whom five 
are earthworms and two are saints; 
one of the saints is whimsically meek 
and one is piously mischievous. About 
three-fourths of the play consists of the 
raw dialogue of low characters; the rest 
is in a fashion apocalyptic. How are 
these things to be reconciled? By over- 
charging the naturalism till it becomes 
in its turn a form of extravagance and 
by turning the idealism into whimsi- 
cality by the insertion of quirks and 
crotchets; after which the whimsicality 
and extravagance join hands. The savor 
of reality in a play which flouts the 
probabilities at every turn, the savor 
of delicacy in a play which fairly tram- 
ples the refinements under foot, are 
things that make one rather proud of 
Mr. Kennedy. The play closes with the 
coming of the Lord in a burst of sun- 
shine and heavenly music. But its pos- 
session of a religious bottom may be 
questioned. Its saints are quite as much 
elves as saints. The Christianity which 
it rebukes is sour and formal and lying 
and greedy beyond a doubt, but the 
Christianity which it praises is caper- 
ing and audacious and a little mocking 
and condescending. Admitting that the 
caterpillars can not save us, we may 
yet be oversanguine in the hope of 
salvation from the butterflies; 1917 de- 
manded other helpers. 


Miss Flora Klickmann, of London, 
whose “Lore of the Pen” is offered to 
the American public by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is an editor who undertakes the 
tutorship of the immature and unin- 
formed contributor. Miss Klickmann’s 
experience has made her keenly sensitive 
to the follies of aspirants; it has ap- 
parently left her without any proper 
sense of the general folly of aspiration. 
It is very hard to conceive that the grade 
of intelligence to which her instructions 


are addressed could turn those instruc- 
tions to the profit of successful author- 
ship. The groundless confidence in 
himself with which the raw contributor 
begins is often succeeded by an equally 
groundless confidence in the efficacy of 
teachers, and the book, which will almost 
certainly prosper, will prosper in too 
many cases by the extraction of cher- 
ished dollars from the meagre purses of 
persons whom its counsels can not help. 
It is quite true that people capable of 
writing books that sell sometimes dis- 
play elementary ignorance. Miss Klick- 
mann, for instance, in the second sen- 
tence of her preface, and therefore the 
second of her book, employs the solecism 
“as though the difference ... is” and 
the tautology “newspaper journalism.” 
But while it is true that in this topsy- 
turvy world the learned are often unin- 
formed and the gifted often incompetent, 
one feels that one should reckon on 
their powers even when one is coping 
with their aberrations. Miss Klickmann’s 
work is adapted not only to people with- 
out knoweledge but to people without 
brains. There is an iteration of the 
familiar, an elaboration of the simple, 
an elucidation of the clear, which hardly 
agrees with Miss Klickmann’s own pic- 
ture of a “nervous, hurrying age” in 
which sentences and articles must be 
“sped up.” It is curious that an age 
so hurried should find time for so many 
repetitions. 

Miss Klickmann is zealous for train- 
ing and presses very hard the familiar 
and favorite analogies between the un- 
trained writer and the untrained violin- 
ist or dressmaker. Now there is some 
truth, but more fallacy, in these com- 
parisons. The equipment of a strong 
writer divides itself into three parts. 
There is, first, the part he shares with 
other educated people, a very large ele- 
ment, since his instrument, language, 
unlike the violin, is everybody’s instru- 
ment used daily and hourly in every 
species of transaction. There is, sec- 
ondly, the part, often the large part, 
which even his fellow-craftsmen do not 
share, the part which rests on his pe- 
culiarities as an individual. There is 
lastly, between the other two, and re- 
duced to a narrow strip by the encroach- 
ments of its neighbors on either side, 
the third part, shared with his fellow-ar- 
tists, but not shared with the educated 
public. The slightness of thin residue 
is sufficiently revealed in the meagre- 
ness and indigence of almost all the 
pompous textbooks on the vaunted art of 
composition. The thinness of Miss 
Klickmann’s own teaching lends more 
color to the novice’s cheerful supposition 
that anybody can write than to her confi- 
dent assumption that teaching is indis- 
pensable. Both notions are exaggera- 
tions, but the point to be made here is 
that the relation of the tyro to the adept 


in literature is not the relation between 
the novice and expert in shoemaking, 
breadmaking, or carpentry. In litera- 
ture, even where the difference in 
capacity is far greater, the difference in 
training is far less. So small is the 
latter difference that talent is often 
evinced in the anticipation by instinct 
of the very methods which practice and 
theory laboriously drill—or laboriously 
fail to drill—into the unpliant and un- 
furnished mind. Teaching of composi- 
tion is a pitiful thing. Tolstoi was a 
shoemaker and a man of letters; it is 
far harder to write good books than to 
make good shoes: yet Tolstoi would have 
been ashamed to teach shoemaking in 
the fashion in which he would have been 
obliged to teach writing. 


“The Opium Monopoly” (Macmillan) 
is the title of a little book by Miss Ellen 
H. La Motte in which facts and figures 
are given to show the extent to which 
the British Government: is directly re- 
sponsible for the production, sale, and 
distribution of nearly all of the world’s 
supply of opium. In British India the 
growing of the poppy plant is officially en- 
couraged by the Government; the manu- 
facture of opium from its juice is a 
Government monopoly; and the drug is 
disposed of by monthly sales to the high- 
est bidders. The largest purchasers at 
these sales are the Japanese who, while 
strictly controlling the use of opium 
within their own islands, introduce it 
into Korea and smuggle it in very large 
quantities into China through the ports 
of Dairin and Tsingtao, which they con- 
trol. In the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States more than fifty 
per cent. of the public revenue is ob- 
tained from the traffic in opium; in 
Hong Kong one-third. In British India 
itself something over $15,000,000 is an- 
nually derived directly from this trade; 
and this does not include the “excises” 
on drugs and liquors, which in 1915- 
1916 amounted to some $50,000,000. 
Since 1917 Great Britain has permitted 
China wholly to exclude Indian opium 
from its markets, but in the “Settle- 
ments” and “Concessions” at the vari- 
ous treaty ports opium divans and drug 
shops licensed by the foreign Powers 
continue to supply the drug to those 
who wish to use it. Miss La Motte’s 
book is intended as a severe indictment 
of Great Britain’s policy with regard to 
opium. Her account would, however, be 
a fairer one if consideration were given 
to the British side of the case as pre- 
sented, for example, by Sir John 
Strachey in his “India: Its Administra- 
tion and Progress.” 


Probably the introduction for most of 
us to “mio Cid’ was made through 
Southey’s “Chronicle of the Cid,” which 
melted into an indistinguishable mass 
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the “Cronica,” the ‘“‘Poema,” and the 
“Romances.” From it little idea of the 
Poema could be gained, although Southey, 
it is true, printed in an appendix some 
really wonderful scraps of translation by 
John Hookham Frere, an earlier Fitzger- 
ald remembered now especially for his 
then and since unapproached renderings 
of Aristophanes. Into such a perilous 
adventure R. Selden Rose and Leonard 
Bacon have now entered with the “Lay 
of the Cid translated into English Verse” 
(University of California Press) one of 
the semi-centennial publications of that 
university. The metre, “warts and all,” 
is that of the original, but it would have 
been well if the translators could have 
found, as Spanish editors have done and 
as Hookham Frere did, some way of 
marking the cesura. The translation is 
left to speak for itself without notes of 
any kind, and the short introduction, half 
historical, half literary, has almost as 
little bottoming; there is not a word on 
the text; there are two words on the 
date, and the inquisitive reader is left 
with almost no clues to further informa- 
tion. He may well wonder who is the 
Pidal casually mentioned on p. xii, and 
he should know, if only for his wonder 
and gratitude, that the “Poema,” like 
“Aucassin et Nicolette” and Catullus, is 
one of the miraculous survivals through 
a single MS. from the older world. He 
will probably know himself that the re- 
mark about the Cid, quoted on p. xiv, 
was not made by Don Quixote, but by the 
Canon (Don Quixote, Parte I, Cap. xlix). 
All the wisdom in that wisest of Spanish 
books was not that of the Knight. But, 
all such things having been said, the 
translation is a solid piece of work and to 
be received with gratitude. 


FRENCH NOTES 


After an interval of two years the sale 
of the late Jules Claretie’s library, which 
he was over a half century in collecting, 
was concluded last month in Paris. The 
catalogue for this sixth section of the 
library listed 283 volumes devoted to 
poetry and 768 to the theatre. Many vol- 
umes on these subjects were disposed of 
at the earlier sales. A large number of the 
plays were enhanced in value by envois 
d'auteur and by inserted autograph let- 
ters. 


A recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes contains an article by Pro- 
fessor Gustave Lanson on Lamartine, 
apropos of the centennial of his ““Médita- 
tions,” where the name Elvire appears 
frequently as that of the poet’s in- 
amorata. When this collection of elegies 
and lyrics first appeared, it was taken 
for granted by the more sentimental 
readers that there was of course but one 
Elvire. But M. Lanson shows that there 
were not less than four women who 

(Continued on page 402) 
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THE GREEK VASE 


By JAY HAMBIDGE 
Editor of “The Diagonal.” 


An explanation of the fundamentals behind active symmetry in 
design. Fully illustrated. 


“The rapid spread of the system of Dynamic Symmetry 
will lay the foundation of our artistic salvation.” 
Wa tter G. RarFFE. 


Cloth, $5.00 


HELMETS AND BODY ARMOR 
IN MODERN WARFARE 


By BASHFORD DEAN 


Curator of the Armor Collection of the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


The first authoritative account of the important part played by 
armor in the World War. This volume, with its many unusual and 
striking illustrations, is published by permission of the United States 
War Department. 


Cloth, $6.00 


A GRAY DREAM 
AND OTHER STORIES OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE 
By LAURA WOLCOTT 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once said of Laura Wolcott’s work that 
it was the “best since Hawthorne.” The sketches in this book are 
chiefly of New England life in the thirties and forties, a stern enough 
time, but lightened up by the author’s quiet humor and kindly obser- 
vation. Lovers of New England will find here the same charm and 
atmosphere that is theirs in Cranford and Old Chester. 


Cloth, $2.25 
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(Continued from page 401) 
touched the heart of the sensitive poet. 
M. Paul Souday’s commentary is that 
Lamartine loved more than once; but 
this does not mean that he did not 
love profoundly.” But M. Lanson lets 
it be seen that he thinks it would have 
been better, at least from the poetic 
standpoint, if there had been but one 
Elvire. 


Comedia, the Paris theatrical daily, 
states in a recent number that when 
the Théatre Francais produced Victor 
Hugo’s “‘Hernani,” after a long interrup- 
tion, a curious incident occurred. It will 
be remembered that at the end of the 
fourth act the group of soldiers, con- 
spirators, and nobles acclaim the new 
emperor with “Hurrah for Germany!” 
But at the dress-rehearsal two of the 
actor-conspirators refused to give this 
shout, whereupon the director and some 
of the older players tried to get this 
ultra-patriotic twain “to follow the 
text”; but in vain, especially as this 
same theatre at a recent revival of “Ruy 
Blas” substituted, at the end of a verse, 
campagne for Allemagne, and had Queen 
Maria of Neuburg say, instead of “Pas 
un livre allemand,” 

Pas un livre amusant, tout en langue espagnole, 
which, by the way, was not very com- 
plimentary to Spain and her literature. 


In the Temps for March 5 and the 
Revue Contemporaine for February, M. 
Paul Souday and M. André Thérive differ 
as to whether Sainte-Beuve and Renan 
were on really friendly terms. The 
former pronounces their friendship 
“touching and lasting,” whereas the lat- 
ter contests this assertion and speaks of 
“the feline duplicity of the hermit of 
Montparnasse.” In the Minerve Fran- 
¢aise of last October M. Thérive treated 
the same subject. It seems to us that 
M. Souday comes off second best in the 
argument. 


On March 30 was celebrated at Paris 
the tenth anniversary of the death of the 
French poet, Jean Moréas, and the Revue 
Critique and the Minerve Francaise 
devote special numbers to his memory. 
Though the publishing department of the 
Mercure de France has issued not less 
than eight volumes of his—short stories, 
essays, plays and poems—there still re- 
mains among his papers enough finished 
material to fill two or three additional 
volumes, which his literary executor, M. 
Raymond de la Tailhéde, has promised 
to bring out. 


A peculiarly interesting man has just 
disappeared from the scientific world of 
Paris. M. Marcel Dieulafoy was a civil 
engineer, a lieutenant-colonel, a member 
of the Institute, and a traveler, whose 


explorations in Persia brought about the 
discovery of the palaces of Darius and 
Artaxerxes, the bas-reliefs of which form 
part of his celebrated Asiatic archzo- 
logical collection in the Louvre. In this 
last work he was ably seconded by his 
wife, who always wore male attire. The 
tall, slim husband and the rather squatty 
wife, both neatly attired in their Prince 
Alberts, gloved and topped with silk hats, 
were well-known figures in the Passy 
quarter of Paris, Mme. Dieulafoy always 
awakening the often indiscreet curiosity 
of the passers-by who could not exactly 
make out “the queer little gentleman.” 


Last August the President of China 
informed the University of Paris that 
the Pekin Government would contribute 
annually 20,000 francs for the establish- 
ment at the Sorbonne of a department 
of Chinese studies, and last month the 
French Government announced that it 
would contribute a like sum. President 
Deschanel is the patron of the new de- 
partment, which opens with three courses 
of lectures—the History of Chinese Civi- 
lization, the Applied Sciences in China, 
and Chinese Painting, Music, and Poetry. 


During the war the American Library 
Association organized a fine book service 
for furnishing reading matter to our 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe. Its 
headquarters were in the spacious man- 
sion in the Rue de |’Elysée, formerly 
occupied by the Papal Nuncio, overlook- 
ing the gardens of the Elysée Palace, the 
White House of France. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Herbert Putnam, the Librarian 
of Congress, who was the principal agent 
in bringing this about, wrote us recently: 


The library is remaining at the Rue de 
l’Elysée. The American Library Association 
has undertaken to maintain it during the pres- 
ent year and residents of Paris, that is to say 
especially members of the American and Brit- 
ish “colonies,” have organized a Committee 
and subscribed nearly 200,000 francs towards 
a further maintenance. An arrangement has 
been, or is being, effected between this Com- 
mittee and the authorities of the American 
Library Association, which will insure not 
merely the maintenance, but the development 
of the collection and suitable professional ad- 
ministration of it. The interest of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is something more 
than in a library for local use; it is in a 
bureau of information available to any in- 
quirer from any part of Europe, upon Ameri- 
can library methods, and the promotion of the 
knowledge of American institutions and 
affairs, in addition to such service as may be 
rendered to American commissions that may 
be operating in Europe in relief, commercial 
and educational undertakings. Mr. Burton E. 
Stevenson, head of the Chillicothe, Ohio, 
library, who so efficiently managed the Paris 
enterprise during the war, is returning, leav- 
ing in temporary charge Mr. Henry O. Sever- 
ance, librarian of the University of Missotiri. 
The general direction of the administration 
still remains on this side; not with me, how- 
ever, for I withdrew from the War Service 
last October; but with Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
until recently head of the public library at 
Birmingham, Alabama, who succeeded me with 
the residue of the work. 


Books That Appear in 
the Spring 


N amiable critic of current literature 
has complained that the satirists 
are all poking fun at the “new” things, 
at the vers libristes, the futurists, the 
expounders of the soviet. This is most 
unfair, he thinks; the province of satire 
is to ridicule things as they are, the worn- 
out systems of the past. He might have 
a hard time to prove it—satirists have a 
fashion of tilting now at the new, and 
now at the old, and when either side com- 
plains, or whines “We don’t object to the 
ridicule, but to the manner of it,” that 
side is confessing the weakness of its 
position. When we are permitted to 
select the weapons of our enemy we have 
him beaten at the start. If the radicals 
in literature, in painting, and sculp- 
ture, or in politics, can not survive 
laughter, they may as well begin to shout 
“Kamerad!” 

Is it because what they call radicalism 
is so often merely a campaign towards 
the triumph of a school? If I were in- 
vited to choose between drinking ab- 
sinthe with M. Gauguin, Miss Amy 
Lowell, and Mr. Max Eastman, or taking 
a dish of tea with Sir Edwin Landseer, 
Miss Felicia Hemans, and George III, I 
should be hard put to it, the company 
would be so delightful at either table. 
Absinthe, although it sounds wicked, is 
as insipid to me as tea. But I might 
expect to hear as much liberalism, as 
much sympathy with freedom and 
democracy, in one place as the other. 
M. Gauguin’s friends tell me_ that 
Heaven didn’t know everything when it 
made man somewhat thinner in the ankle 
than the thigh, but that they have 
changed all that. Miss Lowell’s admirers 
call my attention to the fact that a white 
beard on the chin of Longfellow is the 
sign of toryism and reaction; attached 
to Walt Whitman it means democracy 
and progress. And Mr. Eastman, grow- 
ing eloquent against tyrants who wear 
golden crowns or plug hats, wishes to 
commend me to one who wears a greasy 
cap. 

George Ade is one of the satirists com- 
plained about, and Heywood Broun is the 
plaintiff. Both of them have books in 
the spring lists. Mr. Ade’s ‘““Hand-Made 
Fables” (Doubleday) is a bit more mel- 
low, a trifle more ponderous, than in 
the days (1899!) when his first fables 
were published. But he is still telling 
the truth, to the discomfort of pretense 
and humbug. When I listen to readings 
of Rabindranath Tagore I am still re- 
minded of Mr. Ade’s preacher who quoted 
the great Persian theologian Ramtazuk, 
“that the Soul in its reaching out after 
the Unknowable was guided by the 
Spiritual Genesis of Motive rather than 
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by mere Impulse of Mentality.” Mr. 
Broun’s book has a title halfway between 
Victor Hugo’s “Things Seen” and one of 
Eugene Field’s poems, “Seeing Things 
at Night.” In other words, he calls his 
book “Things Seen at Night” (Har- 
court), and it presumably discusses some 
of the plays—and other things—which a 
dramatic critic may expect to see. Mr. 
Broun’s observations of books and plays 
are better, not worse, for being un- 
weighted with solemnity, and his humor 
never deserts him, except momentarily 
when he asks to have the artillery of the 
satirists trained only upon conserva- 
tives and academicians. 

F, P. A. has a rather well-worn catch- 
word for the title of his new book, 
“Something Else Again” (Doubleday), 
but the selections will, as usual, present 
the cream of his newspaper column, and 
his deftest verse. Of Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s compilation, “Moments. with 
Mark Twain” (Harper), it is certainly 
not priggish to say that the best thing 
about such a book is that it may cause 
you to read the books from which the 
extracts are taken. Mr. Paine’s life of 
Mark Twain is yet to be esteemed as it 
deserves; it tells of adventures more 
varied than Lockhart related in his Life 
of Scott. Both books have their tragic 
and heart-breaking chapters. 

If you can enjoy the rebels without 
hating the tories, or take tea with the 
tories without despising the rebels, you 
may have pleasure in the nicety of Wal- 
ter De La Mare’s “Collected Poems” 
(Holt), or in Vachell Lindsay’s new book, 
the very name of which is glorious— 
“The Golden Whales of California” 
(Macmillan). Walt Whitman’s genius 
for splendid titles—flamboyant titles, I 


suppose some would say—is repeated- 


here. But it is a tame thing to sit down 
and read Mr. Lindsay’s poems, after 
hearing him recite them. In “Others, 
for 1919” (Brown), edited by Alfred 
Kreymborg, there is a circus in verse, 
the genuine acrobats, the clever clowns, 
and the mere freaks. It is to poetry 
what the exhibition of the Independent 
Artists is to the Academy. How many 
of the poseurs therein would not gladly 
write such finished verse as in Arthur 
Guiterman’s “Ballads of Old New York” 
(Harper), if they had the ability and 
the honest respect of the artist for his 
art? 

The announcement of Winston 
Churchill’s “The Green Bay Tree” (Mac- 
millan) is interesting to readers who 
enjoy the religious-political novel; less 
earnest souls will look eagerly for “Mrs. 
Warren’s Daughter” (Macmillian), by 
Sir Harry Johnston. This is Vivie War- 
ren, daughter of Mrs. Warren of in- 
famous repute, in Mr. Shaw’s play, and 
we are assured that she comes out all 
right in the novel. Of course she would; 

(Continued on page 404) 
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she was so coldly virtuous and calculat- 
ing that her mother’s easy-going lack of 
all respectability was tolerable by com- 
parison. Who are the other characters? 
In “The Gay-Dombeys,” Sir Harry John- 
ston had the whole Dickens gallery to 
d:aw upon, and a fascinating book he 
made—in part a good story, and in part 
a literary and political puzzle. Many a 
pleasant evening could be spent in iden- 
tifying the persons of the tale. In Rider 
Haggard’s “The Ancient Allan” (Long- 
mans) the author is reversing the proc- 
ess of the Elsie books—they carried Elsie 
from childhood to her grandmotherly 
days. Now, Allan Quatermain, friend 
and comforter when our worst troubles 
were improper fractions and Harper’s 
School Geography, is being projected by 
his creator into an earlier incarnation, 
in the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 
Wallace Irwin has a little fun with the 
drawing-room Bolshevists in “Trimmed 
with Red” (Doran), while Arthur 
Train’s “Tutt and Mr. Tutt” (Scribner) 
will contain, I hope, some lawyers and 
rascals as lively as those in “True Stories 
of Crime” and “The Confessions of 
Artemas Quibble.” 

It is customary, in commending a book 
to-day, to say that you read it under fire, 
in a trench at the front, with German 
shells bursting round. I can not say 
I read Christopher Morley’s “Kathleen” 
(Doubleday) that way, when it first ap- 
peared in a magazine, but I did read it 
while in a guardhouse (not, I aver, as 
a prisoner) and sitting under a stove- 
pipe which had just been drilled with a 
Springfield bullet, let off in the course of 
experimentation by one of the guard. 
“Kathleen” is a capital story (Mr. Morley 
refrains from mentioning pipe-smoking, 
to the best of my recollection), and it kept 
me from pondering too nervously upon 
how soon some one of the guard might 
perforate his commanding officer, as that 
person sat steeped in literary calm, be- 
hind the thin pine boards which divided 
the orderly room from the rest of the 
shack. The republication of two books by 
James Branch Cabell, “The Cords of 
Vanity” and “The Cream of the Jest” 
(McBride), recalls the stupid prosecution 
of his “Jurgen.” Many books, sup- 
pressed or attacked, are no great loss; 
their persecution is an affront to liberty, 
not to art. In the instance of “Jurgen” 
it is different; there is imagination, 
humor, beauty in it, and a suggestion of 
eeriness that is like Dunsany’s best. It 
was unwisely advertised by its friends; 
fervid persons brandished it before the 
“Puritans,” with the lamentable result. 
The defense of it has sometimes been 
disingenuous; to deny its double mean- 
ings is as hypocritical as Comstockery 
itself. 

Professor William E. Dodd’s “Wood- 
row Wilson and His Work” (Doubleday) 


is a good partisan volume; if you trust 
the author you are led to the conclusion 
that nobody has opposed the President 
except those actuated by greed for money 
or thirst for human blood, but it is a 
good partisan book, nevertheless. Sir 
George Arthur’s “Life of word Kitch- 
ener” (Macmillan) is promised. “George 
von L. Meyer” (Dodd), by M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe, and “Some Letter of Augus- 
tus P. Gardner” (Houghton), contain 
interesting sidelights upon our foreign 
and domestic politics. Observations 
upon Presidents Taft and Roosevelt are 
contained in Mrs. Larz Anderson’s 
“Presidents and Pies” (Houghton), and 
informal biographical material about Mr. 
Roosevelt in “Talks with T. R.” (Hough- 
ton), by John J. Leary, Jr., and “The 
Political Adventures of Theodore and 
Me” (Macmillan), by William Allen 
White. 

An attempt to clear away the ancient 
grudge against England is the purpose 
of Owen Wister’s “A Straight Deal” 
(Macmillan). Philippe Bunau-Varilla in 
“The Great Adventure of Panama” 
(Deubleday) lays the refusal of Colom- 
bia to ratify the treaty with this coun- 
try to German intrigue. It needs rather 
more evidence to make it strong enough 
—especially as the defenders of the 
theory that our Government was in the 
wrong about Panama, would hardly care, 
now, to find proof that we and not Co- 
lombia were right. Philip Gibbs’s “Now 
It Can Be Told” (Harper) searches over 
the notebooks of this able correspondent 
and tells us what the censor would not 
permit to be published before the armis- 
tice. It is that war is terrible; high- 
explosive shells have a frightful effect 
upon the human body; and that the man- 
ners of men under the awful strain of 
war are not always nice. A useful book 
if it serves to keep anyone from think- 
ing that war is glorious and much to be 
desired; a pestiferous one if used by 
pacifists to prove their contention that 
the safety of our bodies is the end and 
aim of existence. Sir Reginald Bacon’s 
“The Dover Patrol” (Doran) is one of 
the books which I am sure I wish to read, 
when I can get a chance, and Bashford 
Dean’s “Helmets and Body Armor in 
Modern Warfare” (Yale Univ. Press) 
should be one of the curious literary by- 
products of the war. 

A new Kipling book is announced, 
“Letters of Travel” (Doubleday). “Modes 
and Morals” (Scribner), by Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould, is another annoyance 
to the radicals. Professor George L. 
Kittredge’s “The Old Farmer and His 
Almanack” (Harvard Univ. Press) has 
happily been reprinted. A new index to 
St. Nicholas is announced (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.). It might be dangerous to own. 
I have a few volumes—covering that 
golden period when Cleveland and Har- 
rison were Presidents—and if some caller 


finds them, some caller who was of the 
St. Nicholas age in the years 1880 to 
1888, I get no more out of him. At mid- 
night I hand him his hat and coat, and 
push him out. He keeps murmuring 
“Just a minute, just a minute—here’s 
that story by Frank Stockton I used to 
read.” 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


The Ship’s Library 


CAME aboard the transport reviling 
my luck. My locker and bedroll were 
in France and I had neglected to bid 
them good-bye; I had nothing but 
musette and kit-bag, in which I had been 
living for a month. The limping old 
Mudjekeewis was the shabbiest tub in 
the service, slow, devoid of comfort. Her 
engines took a day off every week. Her 
smoking room was given over to clack- 
ing typewriters which manufactured col- 
ored tissue paper orders for the decora- 
tion of the main companionway. The 
white and gold music room was no place 
for one who was constitutionally unable 
to derive solace from craps or poker. But 
when I discovered that the ship’s library 
had survived the ravages of war, I be- 
gan to see the hand of providence. As 
I reviewed the backs of the fifty and odd 
most respectable volumes in tough brown 
calf, my locker and bedroll “fell from my 
back and began to tumble, and so con- 
tinued to do” till I thought of them no 
more. I was free as air in spite of the 
livery I wore. I tossed a polished copy 
of “Mr. Midshipman Easy” into my 
berth, cast off my shining greaves and 
brass-mounted regalia, chinned myself 
on the T-iron that ran across the top 
of the stateroom, swung my legs over the 
edge of the berth and dropped after them. 
I opened the porthole to the deck and 
the summer night, disposed tobacco and 
other necessities in the wall-pockets, 
started the fire in a well-crusted briar 
bowl, and forthwith I was in company 
with an old friend whom I had not seen 
for years—“By nine o’clock that evening 
Mr. Jack Easy was safe on board his 
Majesty’s sloop Harpy.” 
With him I sailed for uncounted hours, 
a midshipman six weeks in the service 
who practically single-handed captures a 
vessel, cuts loose on a cruise in her, 
quells his mutiny, and captures more 
ships. It is like a child’s dream of 
piracy, like the picture of the chubby 
four-year-old with cocked hat, sash, and 
pistols, standing with folded arms on 
the quarter-deck surrounded by bearded 
cutthroats and ruffians who bend to re- 
ceive orders from the baby lips. The 
dream rises from the child’s desire to 
escape restraint. Here is the sailor as 


an overgrown child, slipping free of the 
iron discipline of the navy and gamboling 
through a dream of heroic conquest of 
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Spaniards and French, pirates and 
bandits, howling gales and crashing surf. 
“Jack knew that his life depended on 
holding to the yard, which he did, al- 
though under water.” Or again, “Our 
hero and his comrade had both drawn 
their pistols, and just as they burst open 
the door the old gentleman who defended 
himself against such odds had fallen 
down. Jack seized one of his assailants 
by the collar of his coat and held him 
fast, pointing the muzzle of the pistol to 
his ear; Gascoigne did the same by the 
other.” And who could have guessed 
that the old gentleman had a beautiful 
daughter and chests of coined gold! On 
and on it flowed, a racing stream of ac- 
tion, melodramatic but always lively and 
artlessly engaging; leagues of open sea, 
with sun, wind, and cloud that fail not 
from the face of it, the wind on your 
cheek and the spray in your teeth, breezy 
stretches of flight and pursuit across 
whole oceans of blue water. It was mid- 
night and more before my three room- 
mates came in and began to unbuckle 
the harness of war, prating of sevens and 
elevens, of broken flushes and fallen kings. 
A barren recital; a noise and a shaking 
of dry bones! What were their paltry 
stakes to me? Why, there were fourteen 
thousand Spanish dollars on the Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen alone, not to mention 
prize money, and Donna Agnes was safe 
aboard the privateer. 

But the privateer was sold, Jack Easy 
was married and done for, and it be- 
hooved me to ship again. I looked in vain 
for “Wing and Wing”; I longed for Clark 
Russell (I could have relished “A Three- 
Stranded Yarn’), but was fain to em- 
bark on a land voyage. I took up with 
“Guy Mannering,” and set out with the 
Colonel in “the brief and gloomy twilight 
of the season,” on the road from Dum- 
fries to Kippletringan “through a wide 
tract of black moss extending for miles 
on each side and before.” We came 
safely to Ellangowan; the heir was born 
and his perilous fate foretold. The sound 
of a jazz orchestra recruited from among 
the enlisted men came down the gang- 
way like the chorus of a summer swamp, 
mosquitos, peepers, and hylas—“zing, 
zing, zing, zing, ze-e-e-!” The cigarettes 
of the deckwalkers drifted past the port- 
hole like fireflies, the smoke of my pipe 
swirled out, and genial scraps of pro- 
fanity floated in. From the walls of 
Ellangowan we “saw a lugger with all 
her canvas crowded standing across the 
bay, closely pursued by a sloop of war 
that kept firing on the chase from her 
bows, which the lugger returned with 
her own stern chasers.” Dirk Hatteraick 
landed, Kennedy met his death, and the 
heir was carried off. Meg Merrilies came 
and went with stately maledictions and 
oracular scraps of ballads. Dominie 
Sampson expressed his elementary 

(Continued on page 406) 
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thoughts in ponderous Latin, and his 
elementary emotions in ponderous capers. 
Mr. Pleydell brought himself and a brace 
of wild duck to supper, and whispered 
to the cook his “poor thoughts” about 
the sauce. With them all I was well con- 
tent. The cover of any novel of Scott’s 
opens like a magic casement on a fair 
prospect of a safe passage to the islands 
of the blest and a happy sojourn there. 
Only you mustn’t be in a hurry. If you 
expect. sixty miles an hour, high tension, 
and the clatter of a flat wheel, you won’t 
get what you want. Don’t embark on 
the old three-decker if you have the 
speed-mania of realism. I like realism 
as I like beer; it is a good drink, and 
there are times when it is just the thing, 
but when the table is spread with silver 
let beer remain below stairs. The true 
romantics bring me the vintages of Bur- 
gundy. Scott is Chambertin—or Riche- 
bourg—anyway, he is the king of them 
all. Stevenson is Clos de Vougeot, either 
still red or sparkling. From Anthony 
Hope I get an occasional glass of spar- 
kling Volnay—and even the ordinaires 
come from the Cote d’Or. Sip them 
gently; let them settle into your being 
with finality, with warmth and a happy 
glow—if you want to get drunk quickly 
and have it over with, chocse another 
bottle. I was loth to tuck the book in 
among the cork jackets over my head at 
the midnight incursion of noisy room- 
mates. The F. A. lieutenant had 
“cleaned ’em up,” and we were to have a 
nightcap. I had supped with Mr. Pley- 
dell and had my liquor in a smuggler’s 
cave, but I accepted my modest share of 
his winnings since I could not share mine 
with him. 

Again I explored the narrow shelves. 
The steward began to recommend his 
wares. “John Halifax, Gentleman”? 
Bah!—Richardson and milk! “The First 
Violin’? No, Bronté and water. ‘“West- 
ward, Ho!”; “The Cloister and the 
Hearth”? Just the thing; take them 
both—no restriction on hoarding food 
for the imagination. Here are scenes 
roomy and bustling; for stage the one 
has the whole Spanish Main, the other 
the entire continent of Europe. Of “The 
Cloister and the Hearth” my memory 
from earlier readings held only dramatic 
scenes of action, the escape from the 
tower, the fight with the bear, the 
stealthy hand pinned to the doorpost by 
a bolt from Denis’s crossbow. Now I 
think of it as the Middle Ages passing 
in review, a flickering stream of life in 
every form, under all conditions, crowded 
inns and swarming streets of villages 
and cities, hut and palace, university and 
monastery, highway and footpath. It 
is not a placid stream; too often I found 
myself shooting a series of rapids with 
nerves taut and muscles braced. I was 
tempted to lay it aside till a time when 


I might want a thriller and be too lazy 
to seek one at the movies, but it was 
impossible to leave such a tale half told. 
With the calming aid of the even rise 
and fall of the ship under me, and restful 
periods of vacant gazing through the 
porthole to watch the sea’s “long moon- 
silvered roll,” I came safe and rather 
breathless to the end—and promptly 
shipped with Amyas Leigh for the Span- 
ish Main. Here were stalwart fair- 
haired heroes, militant Christians such 
as think little and mope never. Either 
they are right by instinct or else mag- 
nificently wrong. They are chivalrous 
and romantic, out they do not concern 
themselves very greatly or very long 
about love. They have no time to stand 
tied to apron strings; great deeds are 
toward, and women and children had 
better stand out of the way. What shall 
we say of a romance in which a heroine, 
all that the heart could desire in the 
earlier chapters, is burned by the Span- 
iards as a Protestant heretic in the mid- 
dle of the book? Merely that if you 
read the tale at the right age (what- 
ever your years), the matter does not 
trouble you much; it is lost and left be- 
hind in the swift forward surge of the 
action, the bustle and activity of scenes 
of arrival and departure, brilliance and 
pageantry of crowds of soldiers and 
courtiers, the spirit and manhood of 
sailor and knight, magnificent fighting 
by sea and land, and the peril of enforced 
marches across unknown continents. We 
thrill with these exploits when we read 
them in the unemotional pages of his- 
tory; here they are not unemotional; 
Kingsley presents them instinct with life 
and color, “vivid and resolute.” 

On the last night of the voyage there 
was no poker, no craps, no reading; we 
stood at the rail watching the shore 
lights come up out of the dark till nearly 
one o’clock, when we anchored off Quar- 
antine. 

“When I get my discharge papers,” 
said the F. A. lieutenant, “I’m just go- 
ing to put on long pants and narrow 
shoes, and put my feet up on the mantel- 
piece where I can admire them.” 

“Me for the overalls,” said the Q. M. 
captain, “and digging in the garden.” 

“My specifications,” said I, “call for a 
stationary bed with a reading light, and 
anybody that wants to can bring in my 
meals.” 

I was thinking of the Clerk of Ox- 
ford who preferred his twenty books to 
the polyphonics of a jazz orchestra. 
They were old books, and he kept them 
at the head of his bed, sagacious man. 

ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 
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The Nature Lover 


HE nature lover of 1920, whose inter- 
est has been aroused, and attention 
focused on the appearance and lives of the 
plants and the animals of this earth of 
ours, is to be both envied and pitied. 
Envied, because of the wealth of litera- 
ture and illustration, guiding and help- 
ful, at hand; pitied, because of the nar- 
rowed field of work and the diminished 
necessity for personal endeavor. 

In past years one would rush off to the 
nearest berry tangle or grove, in the 
early morning before school, find birds 
and describe them, recording size, color, 
song, and habits on stray scraps of paper. 
Then, at the week’s end, go to the Nat- 
ural History Museum, and after careful 
search, and analysis of notes whose sin- 
cerity outweighed their clarity, there 
would come conviction that the bird was 
a fox sparrow and not a brown thrasher! 
That kind of thing brought the same 
thrill as my first Baedekerless walk in 
London, when Westminster took form 
and flashed into recognition without 
warning or mapped anticipation. It was 
an alchemy of method which transformed 
the drab confidence of certainty into the 
poignant delight of discovery. 

In those early years the writings of 
J. G. Wood filled one’s mind with much 
truth and considerable error, and one 
revelled in the lurid, stiff-necked crea- 
tures in the plates of De Kay and others. 
Thoreau and Burroughs were text-books 
as well as essays, and I used to make 
classified lists of the birds in “Wake- 
Robin.” For tales of animals in strange, 
foreign lands there were Fenn and Hud- 
son, Kingston, Bates, Waterton, and 
Belt. Years afterward came the identi- 
fication books, with colored plates and 
keys, condensed summaries of seasons 
and songs, patterns and plumage, notes 
and nests. And when Chapman’s Hand- 
book appeared, the high-water mark was 
reached, for to-day no other has ap- 
proached it. 

But the law of compensation is inflexi- 
ble, and the places where formerly, when 
eyes failed, one could resort to a 22-cali- 
bre shot cartridge, are now become a 
no man’s land, fenced either with real 
barbed wire, or with blatant signs mak- 
ing trespassing a sin and flower-picking 
immoral. So to every succeeding genera- 
tion the country near at hand becomes 
less like wild planet land and more like 
a museum. This is inevitable, and only 
those who love nature enough to make 
sacrifices of time and effort win through 
to the few wild places left in far distant 
corners of the world. 

It is possible to detect faint adumbra- 
tions of a cycle of change in nature inter- 
est. At first nature books were for read- 
ers in libraries. Gilbert White and Audu- 
bon were read far more frequently in an 
arm-chair before a fire than in anticipa- 
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tion of a coming walk, or expected direct 
acquaintanceship. But closer contact 
began to be established, as soon as people 
ceased for a moment their struggle for 
wealth or position, and, looking out upon 
the strange world beyond factory and 
bank, fashioned the queries “What?” and 
“Why?” The demand began to be met 
at once, and ushered in the era of iden- 
tification books, the colorful host of 
“How-to-Knows.” And now the interested 
layman can call by name many of his 
lesser fellow creatures, bound like himself 
by gravitation, and with him breathing 
and eating and playing upon our planet. 
“What?” being answered in_ part, 
“Why?” still remains, and_ to-day, 
strengthened by the staff of identifica- 
tion, we have begun to trudge hopefully 
along the path of interpretation. 

To-day the literature of biology is of 
appalling extent. A specialist finds it dif- 
ficult to keep up even with the writings 
af his own limited field. Inquiry in any 
direction reveals regiments of volumes 
and cohorts of periodicals awaiting the 
reader. And in the midst of this techni- 
cal desert—a desert absolutely necessary 
and desirable for the advance of knowl- 
edge—the layman finds now and then a 
rare oasis of balanced popular literature, 
not in words of one syllable, nor of sen- 
timentalized nature, but of real litera- 
ture, of facts so clothed in simple dig- 
nity, so interpreted, that their appeal is 
instant and universal. I recall espe- 
cially Levink’s “Antarctic Penguins,” 
Hudson’s “Idle Days in Patagonia,” “The 
Story of Radium,” Slosson’s “Creative 
Chemistry,” Roosevelt’s ‘““A Book-Lover’s 
Holidays in the Open,” as well as the 
writings of Vernon Kellogg, Thompson 
Seton, the Peckhams, Wheeler, and J. 
Arthur Thompson. 

In certain ways the cycle becomes a 
closed spiral, and to-day we can often 
do no better than to reach up to the books 
on the higher shelves, blow the dust off 
the tops, and reopen those wonderful 
pages of Audubon, Fabre in the original, 
Izaak Walton, Gilbert White, Darwin, 
and Huxley. 

We realize eventually that the law of 
compensation works both ways and the 
devastating advance of civilization out- 
strips itself by means of its superlatively 
efficient means of travel, and thus brings 
the very wilderness of the antipodes to 
the sophisticated doryard of the nature 
lover. Roosevelt has summed this up in a 
single perfect paragraph: 


The grandest scenery of the world is his to 
look at if he chooses; and he can witness the 
strange ways of tribes who have survived into 
an alien age from an immemorial past, tribes 
whose priests dance in honor of the serpent 
and worship the spirits of the wolf and the 
bear. Far and wide, all the continents are 
open to him as they never were to any of his 
forefathers; the Nile and the Paraguay are 
easy of access, and the borderland between 


(Continued on page 408) 
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From NEWTON 
to EINSTEIN 


By BENJAMIN HARROW, Ph. D. 


An interesting, clear, simple, non-mathe- 
matical explanation—in the language of 
every-day life—of our 


Changing Conceptions 
of 


THE UNIVERSE 


It will enable you to understand the 
newer ideas of modern scientists on 
space, time gravitation, nature of light, 
Lodge’s ether, theory of relativity, and 
the fourth dimension. 


84 pages. Portraits and Illustrations. $1.00 


At your bookstore or from the publisher. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
After May first at 8 Warren Street 











JUST PUBLISHED 


Do The Dead Still Live? 


The Testimony of Science Re- 
specting a Future Life 
By 
DAVID HEAGLE, Ph.D., D.D. 





The author has sought to pre- 
sent in up-to-date structure the 
entire argument for immortality, 
drawing from all possible sources, 
not only using the familiar con- 
tributions to assurance furnished 
by philosophy, poetry, and the 
Scriptures, but finding exceeding- 
ly important material of more 
modern origin in the fields of 
science, especially in biology, 
physics, physiology, and psychol- 
ogy. The spiritistic phenomena, 
brought into renewed prominence 
as a psychological by-product of 
the great war, come under review. 


$1.50 NET 


If your bookstore cannot sup- 
ply you, order from the publisher. 








1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Savagery and civilization; and the veil of the 
past has been lifted so that he can dimly see 
how, in time immeasurably remote, his ances- 
tors—no less remote—led furtive lives among 


uncouth and terrible beasts, whose kind has 
perished utterly from the face of the earth. 


He will take books with him as he journeys; 
for the keenest enjoyment of the wilderness is 
reserved for him who enjoys also the garnered 
wisdom of the present and the past. 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


Problems of Labor and Capital 


II1—Honest Ballots for Unions and Employers’ Associations 


RECENT statement issued by the 

Industrial Council for the Build- 
ing Trades in Great Britain reads as 
follows: 

Industry needs no truce, no compulsory ar- 

bitration, no provisions for postponement of 
disputes. What it needs is confidence and a 
courageous forward movement, supported by 
the constructive genius of both sides in com- 
mon counsel. Industrial peace must come, not 
as a result of the balance of power with a 
supreme court of appeal in the background. 
It must arise as the inevitable by-product of 
mutual confidence, real justice, constructive 
good-will. 
One of the greatest obstacles, if it is not 
the greatest, in the way of collective bar- 
gaining agreements is the lack of confi- 
dence on both sides. This lack is due 
in great measure to a belief on each side 
that the other is organized in an undemo- 
cratic way and is led by a group of or- 
ganizers, in the case of the union, or a 
clique of large employers, in the case of 
the employers’ association. Confronted 
with the suggestion that collective bar- 
gaining might lead to industrial peace, 
an employer engaged in an industry 
which has never attempted collective bar- 
gaining usually declares a willingness to 
deal collectively with unions, but refuses 
to deal with the particular union in his 
trade because of the type of leadership 
which, it is alleged, controls the work- 
men. It is a common belief among em- 
ployers—and to a great extent the facts 
justify the belief—that the members of 
the unions do not freely choose their 
leaders, that they are, indeed, often 
under the domination of agitators and 
demagogues. The fact that many leaders 
of local unions have been successfully 
bribed by employers in the past, coupled 
with the fact that many employees con- 
fidentially state to their employers that 
they should prefer to continue at work 
were they not in fear of the leaders of 
the union, has gone far to destroy the 
confidence. The labor unions, on the other 
hand, with no less justice, have lost 
faith in the leadership of the employers. 
They have contended for years that 
in all employers’ associations a few 
large employers have control through 
a small executive committee. Organ- 
ized labor is of the opinion that small 
manufacturers are often denied a voice 
in the management of the employers’ 
associations. 

Reasons for the lack of confidence on 
both sides, then, exist in plenty. It is 


not often, to-day, that the leadership 
either in the union or in the employers’ 
association is genuinely representative. 
The leaders on both sides, in a great 
majority of organizations, are elected 
without a sealed ballot, and, if there is 
a sealed ballot, there is no guarantee 
of an honest count. The secret ballot 
and an honest count is no less important 
in industrial reform than it was in politi- 
cal reform. Secrecy and honesty should 
apply, too, quite as much to votes on 
strikes or lock-outs, as the election of 
officers. 


Instead, we have a situation typically 
as follows. If it is proposed in the 
union to make a demand upon the em- 
ployers, an employee must possess ex- 
ceptional daring publicly to address the 
union in opposition to the proposed de- 
mands. On a question of a strike, it is 
true, there is apt to be a division of 
opinion, and a small minority might fee- 
bly mumble its dissent. But in many 
unions the more representative skilled 
workmen not only fail to record opposing 
votes on questions of prime importance, 
but actually refrain from attending the 
union’s meetings. In some industries 
employees opposing a demand for in- 
creased pay or shorter hours have even 
suffered assault at the hands of their 
more aggressive fellows. 

The situation is equally serious among 
the employers. Action looking toward a 
lockout, or the refusal of the workmen’s 
demands, is agreed upon either by a ris- 
ing vote or by a call of “ayes” and 
“nays.” Representatives of small con- 
cerns, through timidity or other reasons, 
follow perforce what appears to be the 
sentiment of the larger concerns. Fur- 
thermore, the usual constitution and by- 
laws of the employers’ associations, with 
a view to greater efficiency, create execu- 
tive committees vested with full power 
and not subject to review by the asso- 
ciation as a whole. It is not unusual for 
such an executive committee of five to 
decline a proposal of arbitration without 
even presenting the question to the sev- 
eral hundred members of the associa- 
tion. 


Though the honest count may be 
harder to obtain than the secret ballot— 
so it has proved in political life—in both 
the employers’ associations and in the 
unions, the secret ballot is the first step 
toward effective understanding between 
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them. And it is unlikely that either 
the unions or the employers’ associations 
would be heard to argue against the man- 
datory installation of secretly cast and 
honestly counted ballots. The method 
of enacting legislation which would make 
this mandatory in such organizations is 
contingent, possibly, upon bringing under 
Government supervision all organizations 
of employers or employees. The plan 
most generally discussed is that of the 
compulsory incorporation of unions and 
of employers’ associations. Whether 
such compulsory incorporation is im- 
practicable and likely to prove barren of 
the results sought will be discussed in a 
subsequent article. The alternative pro- 
posal of mere compulsory licensing of all 
employees’ and employers’ associations 
will be set forth. The choice between 
them should be made to depend on which 
gives the better promise of establishing 
swiftly and finally a control of the affairs, 
both of the union and of the employers’ 
associations, which is not only genuinely 
representative at this moment of its elec- 
tion but continues to be representative 
through seeking, frequently and in all 
frankness, validation of its acts at the 
hands of the body which created it. 
Morris L. ERNST 


Books and the News 


Primaries 


HE primary elections have trans- 
formed our Presidential campaigns 
into something resembling a general elec- 
tion in England. As they extend over 
a period of five or six months it is pos- 
sible to see their merits and defects. 
Their virtues, as contrasted with the old 
convention system, were negatively dis- 
played in 1912, when the managers of 
the Republican Party contrived to give 
the members of the party a candidate 
who it was clear was not wanted. Their 
defects, in doubling the work, expense, 
and effort of the campaign, are always 
apparent. Perhaps their greatest merit 
is that indicated by Mr. Charles Willis 
Thompson, in the book mentioned below: 
they tend to make a candidate honestly 
declare himself, and so do a great deal to 
destroy that hoary old humbug of Ameri- 
can politics, based upon a perversion of 
the historical facts about Washington— 
the “reluctant” candidate, “in the hands 
of his friends,” protesting against his 
nomination in public, but privately pull- 
ing every string in sight. Whatever 
else might happen, this sham, in all his 
shades and degrees, would have to dis- 
appear if there were complete Presiden- 
tial primaries. 

Frederick W. Dallinger, in “Nomina- 
tions for Elective Office in the United 
States” (Longmans, 1897) contributed 

(Continued on page 410) 
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art at its best.. 


MANY JUNES 


lives of its inmates.” 


message to loyal and intelligent Americans. 


THE COLLECTORS’ SERIES 


Auther of “Helena,” “Missing,” etc. 

_ Mrs. Ward’s heroine is a striking woman of thirty, one of England’s woman farmers. At the 
period of the full ripening of her life, there comes to her a wonderful love affair. 
girlhood she had married badly, tragically. That is the dark cloud that hangs always on her horizon. 
Mrs, Ward wove the warp and woof of this story in a way that showed her ripened and mature 


Author of “The Honouf of the Clintons,” “Sir Harry,” etc. 
Another of those leisurely, sane and delightful stories of real, everyday people, in the telling 
of which Mr. Marshall excels. As the New York Times says: “Readers of Archibald Marshall soon 
learn that to read one of his novels is like being introduced into a pleasant home and sharing the 


THE GREAT MENACE: Americanism or Bolshevism? 


_ The Great Menace is the subtle, determined movement for the complete overthrow of the present 
social order, including the Church, and the creation of an “Industrial Republic.” Mr. Mead discusses 
this insistent and vital problem in a sane and enlightening way and 


Written by authorities, these volumes are designed both for the beginner in collecting, and the 
more experienced collector. They are profusedly illustrated. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


But in her 


Illustrated. $2.00 


By Archibald Marshall 


By George Whitefield Mead 


is book carries a powerful 
$1.25 


Edited by H. W. Lewer 


Each $2.50 





The China Collector 


A guide to the Porcelain of the English Fac- 
tories. By H. W. Lewer. 


The Stamp Collector 


A Guide to the World’s Postage Stamps. By 
Stantey C. JOHNSON. 


The Glass Collector 


THE SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE COLLECTOR 


A Guide to Old English Glass. By Maclver | 


PERCIVAL. 


The Earthenware Collector 


A Guide to Old English Earthenware. By 
G. Woo..iscrort RHEAapD. 


By W. A. Young 
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BOOKS With Vision 





T is significant that never has the social and 
religious conscience of the world been so 


stirred as at the present time and nowhere is 
this so apparent as in this country. Men and 
women in all walks of life are reaching out for 
the reality of the vision that was the result of 


the worid struggle. No longer can the spiritual 


aspect of life be disassociated from the economic, 
and it is to prove the truth of this that some of 
the clearest minds of the day are working. 

_ The following books, chosen from the exten- 
sive lists of The Abingdon Press, while diver- 
gent in theme, all have this thought in common. 





Some Aspects of Interna- 
tional Christianity 


The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, 1919 
By John Kelman 

There are questions of the most vital impor- 
tance on which every man must form an opinion. 
The bearings of these questions are not confined 
to the regions of expert knowledge; and there 
is a place for the impressions of the man on the 
street—his general sense of moral values, his 
common-sense view of relative importances, and 
the free play of his conscience upon the ques- 
tions of the hour as he understands them. It is 
in his name and from his point of view that I 
have prepared these lectures.—From Author’s 
Preface. 12mo. Cloth. In press. 


Steps in the Development 
of American Democracy 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 


A study of democratic origins that flashes a 
vivid light upon the problems of the present day. 
A high-hearted call to America to play her part 
and act the democrat in the world life. 12mo. 
Cloth. Net $1.50 


The Church and World 
Peace 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 


A strong and timely discussion of the church 
in relation to the League of Nations and- World 
Peace. 12mo. Cloth. In press. 


_ The Rebirth of Korea 

The Reawakening of Its People, Its Causes and 
the Outlook 
By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn 

““Mansei! Mcnsei! M-a-n-s-e-i? ‘Ten thou- 
sand years for Korea! Long live Korea!’ Thus 
in the midst of mighty shouts the Korea that 
had been ‘dead and buried’ for eight and a half 
years ‘rose from the dead’ at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the first day of March, 1919.” 
With these striking words Professor Cynn begins 
his authentic account of recent happenings in 
Korea—a story at once graphic and compelling, 
pathetic and inspiring. 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Net, $1.50 


The Spiritual Meaning of 
“In Memoriam” 


An Interpretation for the Times 
By James Main Dixon 
_A vital and original study and appraisal of 
Tennyson’s great poem. An interpretation not 
only of Tennyson but of the basic philosophy of 
an enduring civilization. 12mo. Cloth. 


Net, $1.00 
Premillennialism 


Non-Scriptural Non-Historical Non-S cientific 
Non-Philosophical 
By George Preston Mains 

A terse and trenchant critique of premillennial 
claims. It will be difficult for the advocates of 
this aggressive cult to confute the reasoning of 
these logical and close knit arguments. 16mo. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00 
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to the series of Harvard Historical 
Studies an excellent history of the de- 
velopment of the nominating system. He 
describes the abuses of the caucus and 
the primary, the abuses of the conven- 
tion, and the proposed remedies. The 
book’s one fault to-day, of course, is its 
date of publication. 

Somewhat later, but still before the 
Presidential primaries had been tested, 
there appeared one of the few books de- 
voted singly to the primary—Charles E. 
Merriam’s ‘Primary Elections” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1909). This 
is a small book, of about three hundred 
pages, but it traces the primary in this 
country from its earliest forms; it has 
a bibliography referring to articles and 
to separate chapters in books; and it 
summarizes the laws in various States 


so far as there were any such laws when 
the book was published. 

In the “Proceedings of the Academy 
of Political Science,” January, 1913, 
Volume III, No. 2, may be found a report 
of a debate upon the primary—a debate 
in which Professor A. B. Hart partici- 
pated, and various active politicians of- 
fered their comments. An _ extensive 
study of the primary in one State may 
be found in “The Direct Primary in New 
Jersey,” by Ralph S. Boots (Published 
by the Author, 1917). This also contains 
a bibliography. 

In the Debaters’ Handbook Series 
Clara E. Fanning has edited “Selected 
Articles on Direct Primaries” (Wilson, 
1918). This is very good for its compila- 
tion of articles and arguments for and 
against the direct primary, its list of 
further references, and its tabulation of 


the opinions of politicians. It is more 
up to date than most other publications 
on the subject; many of its discussions 
are based upon the actual workings of 
the system, rather than upon theories. 
Charles Willis Thompson’s “The New 
Voter” (Putnam, 1918) has a chapter on 
the direct primary; it also discusses in 
the form of conversations the “things 
he and she ought to know about politics 
and citizenship,” and should prove di- 
gestible to the reader who usually finds 
politics tough and dry. Another new 
book, on a related topic, is “How the 
World Votes; the Story of Democratic 
Development in Elections” (2 vols. C. A. 
Nichols Co., 1918), by Charles Seymour 
and D. P. Frary. It describes political 
parties and elections all over the world. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The University President 


A? the moment, it is said that no 
L fewer than seventeen presidents of 
American colleges and universities have 
resigned or announced their intention of 
resigning. With so many important posi- 
tions soon to be filled again—the presi- 
dency of Yale, of Cornell, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and so on—the 
question of the right man for leader in 
education, and the proper functions of 
such a man, calls for thoughtful discus- 
sion. It is not often discussed on the 
basis of principle alone, and it should be 
discussed on no other. Personality, tact, 
qualities that defy analysis, pertain to 
the individual case; they do not enter 
into a general consideration of the topic. 

First of all, should the position of col- 
lege or university president exist at all? 
Certainly not, with the indiscriminate 
functions now attached to it. Strive as 
he may to save himself as a leader of 
scholars and a promoter of scholarship, 
the American college president—at the 
beck and call of the undergraduate, the 
parent, the impecunious instructor clam- 
oring for an increase in his stipend, the 
world clamoring for tangible “results,” 
and expecting vast external growth in 
the “plant’—finds himself unable to 
keep up more than a show of the con- 
templative life, and sooner or later—in- 
sensibly and slowly, or promptly and with 
open eye—makes his compromise with 
the crowd and with Mammon; if indeed 
he has not fully compromised himself be- 
forehand in order to win the position. 
The position as it now exists is truly 
anomalous. It originated in the small 
colonial institution that was modeled 
after the English college, and, by ac- 
cident as it were, has been transferred 


to institutions that have grown, at least 
in externals, to resemble the populous 
and many-sided university of Conti- 
nental Europe, with a polytechnic school 
superadded. The president of an Amer- 
ican university combines the functions 
of the head of a small college with those 
of the Vice-chancellor of an English uni- 
versity and those of the Rector of a 
German, though not with those of the 
head of the Collége de France. But the 
term of the Vice-chancellor of Oxford is 
four years, ordinarily enough to spoil his 
best energies for the rest of his life, as 
was the case with Jowett. And the 
tenure of office for the Rector of a 
German university is one year. The post 
has often been refused by eminent men, 
such as the geographer Ratzel, who pre- 
ferred not to interrupt their usefulness 
in research and publication even for so 
brief an interval. No man can adequately 
perform the duties of an American uni- 
versity president as they are now gen- 
erally conceived, having come to be what 
they are by force of circumstances, 
through the numerical growth and ever- 
increasing complexity of institutions, 
and through the process of uncritical 
imitation, each man deeming that he 
must undertake all the activities of his 
predecessor and of his fellows who are 
similarly placed. 

The first thing to suffer is his 
scholarship. The rare individual like 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, or Harper of 
Chicago, working nineteen hours a day, 
and able to tire out three stenographers, 
may succeed in preserving an active in- 
terest in the specialty for which he was 
trained. As a rule, however, an eleva- 
tion to the presidency of a large institu- 


tion has ended the participation of the 
new incumbent in systematic research, 
and therewith his complete understand- 
ing of the men who form the true kernel 
of the university. 

There is much to be said for abolish- 
ing the position; for university admin- 
istration by some form of commission 
government, with a changing committee 
and a rotating chairman. But since we 
are not likely to see it generally abol- 
ished in the near future, the question of 
what is expedient under present condi- 
tions becomes more pressing. How can 
the position be transformed from one 
that no productive scholar dare accept 
into one the incumbent of which will 
not lose his scholarly soul? 

In two ways. First, by limiting the 
tenure of office to four or six years. Sec- 
ondly, by relieving the president of 
every function (save his duty to 
scholarship) of which he can easily be 
relieved. The budget of the university, 
for example, though subject to his ap- 
proval—yet not to his alone, nor even 
his in the main—should not be his pro- 
duction. He should not in effect have 
the financial responsibility of the organ- 
ization; and, above all, it should not be 
considered his duty to secure funds for 
the institution. And again, the respon- 
sibility for the relations of the institu- 
tion with all sorts of individuals—stu- 
dents, their parents, and the like—should 
not be his. Three-fourths of the duties 
now performed by him should be the 
affair of a secretary of the university 
and a secretarial staff. At a Continental 
university there is a clerical force that 
the average person sees but twice a year 

(Continued on page 412) 
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FIRST REFLECTIONS ON 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1918 


By Major R. M. Johnston 


An entertaining discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the A. E. F. and a constructive criti- 


cism of its work in France, by a former offi- 
cer of the Historical Section, General Staff. 
Price $1.00. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
By Lt.-Col. Jennings C. Wise 


\n authoritative account of the operations 
of American troops from April 1 to August 
13 1918, by a former member of the Historical 

ction of the General Staff attached to the 
A E F. With original maps and sketches. 
Price $1.50. 


ARMY MENTAL TESTS 
By C. S. Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes 


\ study of the methods of psychological ex- 
amining in the Army, and a discussion of the 
practical application of intelligence tests. This 
book will be of special interest to personnel 
managers and psychologists. Profusely illus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 








Fall Books Still in Demand 





De Morgan’s 


THE OLD MADHOUSE 


No English-writing novelist since the days 
of Dickens and Thackeray has won such a 
peculiar homage as William De Morgan.”— 
New York Times. Price $1.90. 


Charnwood’s 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This is the book which formed the chief 
ource for Drinkwater’s famous play. Price 


Romain Rolland’s 


COLAS BREUGNON 


“To live in the company of Breugnon is a 
tonic,” says The Bookman, and The Review 


says, “Seven or eight hours of delight.” Price 
$1.75 
A Ta 











AT FAME’S GATEWAY 


By Jennie Irene Mix 


An absorbing romance with an unexpected 
ending. It is full of action, humor and vivid 
characterization. The action takes place in an 
oil-boom town and New York City. Price 


$1.75. 
THE GIRL 
FROM FOUR CORNERS 


By Rebecca N. Porter 


The very human love-story of a girl who, 
alone, has to make her way in a great city. 
There is ample incident in this stirring narra- 
tive and the plot moves with a swiftness that 
American readers enjoy. Price $1.75. 








WILDERNESS SONGS 


By Grace Hazard Conkling 


Songs of joy and of sorrow, of war and of 
peace, of children, and of the hills and the 
woods and the fields by the author of “After- 
noons in April.” Price $1.50. 


MANY MANY MOONS 
By Lew Sarett 
“The loon and the lingo, the sand and the 
syllables of North America are here. ‘Many, 


Many Moons’ says yes to life.”—Carl Sand- 
burg. Price $1.50. 


THE CAIRN OF STARS 
By Francis Carlin 


Delightful Irish poems filled with the wit 
and the spirit and the legends of old Ireland. 
Price $1.60. 








THE WORLD’S 
FOOD RESOURCES 


By J. Russell Smith 
Consulting expert for the War Trade Board 
An important and comprehensive study of a 
world-wide problem. This book gives a vivid 
account of the history and distribution of the 


main sources of food. Profusely illustrated. 
Price $3.50. 





BOOKS 





ALL AND SUNDRY 
By E. T. Raymond 


Brilliant, witty word-pictures of famous 
contemporaries, including Foch, Wilson, the 
Prince of Wales, Conan Doyle, and others, by 
the author of “Uncensored Celebrities.” Price 


$2.25. 


JANE AUSTEN 
By O. W. Firkins 


An analysis of her novels from a twentieth 
century point of view, a special study of her 
realism, and an account of her life, her method 
of work and her narrow little world. With 
an Appendix, List of References and a com- 
plete Index. Price $1.75. 


MASKS 
By George Middleton 


The sixth volume of one-act plays of modern 
American life by the author of “Embers,” 
“Tradition,” “Polly with a Past,” “Adam and 
Eva,” etc. Mr. Middleton is a recognized mas- 
ter of the one-act play. Price $1.60. 








Recent Reprints 





DAWN AND OTHER 
BRIEF PLAYS 


By Percival L. Wilde 


Short, sharp and decisive one-act plays of 
modern life. Perhaps the most popular col- 
lection of plays for acting in the Little The- 
atres. Price $1.60. 


THE TORCH AND OTHER 
PATRIOTIC PAGEANTS 
By Misses Thorp and Kimball 
Four pageants suitable for children’s pa- 


triotic festivals. They have stood the test of 
frequent performance. Price $1.60. 
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(Continued from page 410) 
who render most of the services with 
which the time of our university leaders 
is squandered; that force is not a part 
of the administration proper. 

By relieving the president of unneces- 
sary burdens, we should make it possible 
for him to know his faculty. A man in 
his position may commonly be fairly well 
acquainted with one thousand persons; 
but the thousand or five hundred mem- 
bers of a university faculty are not 
usually the persons whom the president 
knows well, or desires to know best. The 
present nature of his position leads him 
to wish for an influential acquaintance 
outside the institution. He is likely to 
know all the trustees better than he 
knows all the faculty. He usually knows 
but a few of his faculty well. He ought 
to know every one of them, down to the 
newest assistant, before knowing any one 
else in the world. As it is, instructors 
come and go, meeting the head or chair- 
man of a department often after the 
barest contact with the president, some- 
times with none whatever. 

By relieving him of all needless 
burdens, we should also render him free 
for a certain amount of intensive study 
in the field that was his before he be- 
came president; such freedom is even 
more necessary than that he should try 
to teach. In this way he would retain 
his ability to estimate the promise of 
candidates for positions on the faculty, 
and especially of those at the bottom of 
the ladder, from whose ranks are to be 
drawn the professors of the future. 

Meanwhile, if the duties of the uni- 
versity president are to be reconstructed, 
a much better system should be intro- 
duced for the selection of faculties, and 
the advancement of the men already com- 
posing them; that is, if there can be 
said to be any system at present. Pro- 
motion should in some sense be an affair 
of the academic community, not a de- 
partmental one. This, as well as the se- 
lection of new professors who are called 
from other institutions, should be ar- 
ranged at least by a committee of the 
faculty concerned, with the advice and 
consent of the president. His should be 
the veto power, but his vote in favor of 
a candidate should not be worth more 
than the vote of a member of the com- 
mittee who understands the subject to 
be taught. As an executive, he should 
see to it that competent men examine 
every line the candidate has written, in 
order to determine, in the first place, 
whether the man is at bottom a scholar, 
and, in the second, whether he has the 
ability to communicate that sound learn- 
ing which is a part of character. 

Our country has run too far in the 
direction of what is. called “administra- 
tion.” Everywhere we have developed a 
kind of genius for rendering administra- 
tion complex and difficult. That the 


national tendency has invaded the realm 
of education hardly needs remark; there 
the mechanism of administration has be- 
come so involved as almost to throttle 
independent scholarship. Given the real 
scholar and teacher, the mechanism of 
teaching is simple. And whatever “ad- 
ministration” may signify at Washing- 
ton, or in the collection of an income-tax, 
in the university it means, not govern- 
ment, but service. 

The chief function of the university 
president is to be the intellectual leader 
of the institution—of its faculty, who 
are the intellectual leaders of the stu- 
dents. His first duty is to create a cur- 
rent of ideas in the organism of which 
he is the head. In choosing our univer- 
sity leaders, let us go to Europe in 
order to learn what sort of men are 
taken on the Continent for the heads of 


Universal 


HE war has taught us the possibili- 

ties of universal training for civic 
responsibilities. An excellent article on 
the subject in the April Atlantic by Mr. 
Frank E. Spaulding has now the addi- 
tional merit of timeliness. Four years 
ago somewhat similar suggestions were 
made timidly here and there, but the 
country had not yet been shown what 
the instruction of the draft army could 
accomplish; even the advocates of pre- 
paredness, with the emergency of war 
before them, felt that anything not 
strictly military was out of considera- 
tion. Now, with the war over and with 
peace nevertheless no nearer than when 
war was on, the moment is peculiarly 
“psychological” for people to think na- 
tionally on such a subject as education. 
A new crop of cures for national ills, 
political, economic, social, springs up 
almost every night; but, fortunately, the 
American people, in spite of their good- 
natured toleration of quacks, have the 
habit of looking solidly to education for 
permanent results. 

Whatever may be the pros and cons of 
purely military training, not many per- 
sons who visualize the problems that face 
us remain still unconvinced of the educa- 
tive value of a year of compulsory train- 
ing of some sort. It would serve as a 
redeemer of those physically below par. 
It would make sure, as isolated school- 
ing with its variations could never do, 
that every man before he reached vot- 
ing age spoke the English language and 
knew something of American institu- 
tions and ideals. It would supply, if 
properly conducted, technical skill to mil- 
lions who would otherwise go untrained 
or poorly trained. Much more than this, 
it would bring together from every walk 
in life and subject to an indelibly demo- 
cratic influence young men at the most 
formative period of their lives. 

Indeed, it is not conversion to the gen- 


educational institutions, and what they 
do after they have been raised to places 
of eminence. And having chosen real 
scholars, let us make it possible for them 
to retain their scholarly leadership while 
they occupy the posts to which they 
have been advanced. Make the pay in 
money less, and the pay in honor more. 

The president of an American univer- 
sity is, or should be, the intellectual 
leader of what is at once an aristocracy 
and a democracy of intellect and spirit. 
A true democracy is possible among 
scholars. How strange that, in this 
American commonwealth, the one place 
where true democracy might hope to 
flourish so frequently tends to become a 
pure bureaucracy, or an affable tyranny 
in the guise thereof. 


PROFESSOR 


Training 


eral idea that people need so much as a 
specific plan. This Mr. Spaulding gives. 
His article, moreover, is not merely a 
statement of a plan for universal train- 
ing, but reviews admirably, if briefly, the 
whole problem of its title, “Educating 
the Nation.” The year of training for 
“civic responsibility” would therefore 
come as a related part of the whole 
scheme, concluding logically the years 
devoted to “essential elementary knowl- 
edge, training, and discipline” and to 
“occupational efficiency.” Thus con- 
ceived and viewed in perspective, it takes 
on a reasonableness which it would in 
many cases lack if it were an isolated 
year stolen from a man already in full 
career. The plan has further merits: it 
provides a sufficient flexibility to meet 
the needs of those who would go to 
college and of those who would not, as 
well as of those, at present the majority, 
who would not even complete the regu- 
lar secondary stage. Another important 
point is the advocacy of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, with its head a 
member of the Cabinet. In this connec- 
tion the author speaks of “a certain de- 
gree of national direction,” when he ap- 
pears to mean “an uncertain degree”; 
but this uncertainty is not to be regretted 
for the present: in fact, it will scarcely 
be possible to determine the degree till 
the office is in working existence. 

One serious defect of the plan is that 
the final year of training is to provide 
only for the “male youth of the. land.” 
Even though military training is part 
of the scheme, women gave abundant evi- 
dence during the late war that they were 
indispensable in war work which re- 
quired special instruction. Further- 


more, why should they be deprived of the 
benefits which the plan would bestow, and 
why should the country not enjoy a 
quickened sense of service in the “better 
(Continued on page 414) 
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Longmans, Green & Co.'s New Books 








“The most notable autobiography of the year just ended.”—Spring field Republican. 


Impressions That Remained—Memoirs 


By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus. Doc. 


In two volumes. 


8vo. 


With Portraits and other illustrations. $10.50 net 


“It is a wonderfully facinating record of a fierce, passionate and courageous life.”—Springfield Republican. 








John Redmond’s Last Years 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. 8vo. $5.00 net. 
“Captain Gwynn’s work is cone which every student of modern 
politics should read, and read at once. There has been no more 
important publication on the Irish question during recent years.” 
—The Times (L ondon). 


Human Personality and its Sur- 


vival of Bodily Death 


3y FREDERICK W. H. Coe A new and Abridged 
Edition by S. B. and L. H. M., with a Portrait and Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 

With the present widespread interest in spiritualism and 
psychic phenomena there should be a special welcome for 
this cheaper edition. 





Modern Science and 


Materialism 
3y HUGH ELLIOT, Author of 


the Illusions of Prof. Bergson,” 

8vo. $3.00 net. 

“Mr. Elliot’s unquestionably able book . . . states his stern ideas 
with the utmost simplicity and clarity.”—Springfield Republican. 


Morning Knowledge 


The Story of the New Inquisition 

By ALASTAIR SHANNON, Prisoner of War in Turkey. 
8vo. Pp. xiv+366. $5.00 net. 

This book presents a new philosophy of life, the essence of 
which may be briefly stated by the doctrine that Truth is 
not to be found through the medium of Logic, but must be 
created through that of Love. It was written mainly in 
dialogue form, when the author was confined as prisoner of 
war in Turkey. 


- . + 
The History of Trade Unionism 
3y SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. New Edi- 
tion. $7.50 net. 
This is more than a new edition, and would be more cor- 
rectly described as a new book in which the work of 1804 
is incorporated. The story from 1660 to 1890 has been re- 
written with much new material, whilst the important de- 
velopments from 1890 down to the autumn of 1919 have been 
elaborately dealt with. 
New Novel by the Authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish 
R. M.,” “The Real Charlotte,” etc. 


Mount Music 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. $2.00 

net. 

“Readers of the never-to-be-forgotten Experiences of an 
Irish R. M., of In Mr. Knox’s Country, of The Real Charlotte, 
and the other Somerville and Ross books, will find in this one 
a continuation of the delights contained in the others. . . . There 
is enough and to spare of fun, satire, and keen observation of 
character. ... The reader will learn more about Ireland from 
reading Mount Music than from acres of Parliamentary oratory 
and Blue Books and... he will not know he is learning it. 
He will be having too good a time.”—New York Times. 





“Modern Science and 
“Herbert Spencer,” etc. 




















Salve Mater 


By FREDERICK JOSEPH KINSMAN. Crown 8vo. 
$2.25 net. 

Dr. Kinsman, who spent twenty-four years in the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and was for eleven years 
Bishop of Delaware, recently resigned his post and was re- 
ceived into the Roman Catholic Church. In this book he 
gives the reasons which induced him to make this change. 
It includes also a criticism of the writer’s own position in 
the past, and some discussion of various matters relating to 
Anglicanism and to Roman Catholicism. 





Outspoken Essays 


By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. $2.25 net. 

“Tt is one of the few books of our times that will be read and 
studied fifty years hence. We believe that its influence will be 
profund, and profoundly Christian... . For Dr. Inge has some- 
thing of a prophet’s a courage, power to arrest attention, 
and strong personality. It is a work of rare excellence and 
importance.”—The Times (London). 





The Confederation of Europe 


A Study of the European Alliance, 1813-1823 as an Ex- 
periment in the International Organization of Peace. 

By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky Pro- 

fessor of Modern History in the University of Dublin, 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Author of “Mod- 
ern Europe,” etc. Second Edition. 8vo. $5.00 net. 

“The author has given us in this volume a distinct contribution 

to the cause of international organization.”—Advocate of Peace. 


A Handbook to the League of 


Nations 
By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A., Fellow, 


Librarian and Lecturer in International Law and Diplo- 

macy of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With an 

Introduction by the Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., 

M.P. 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“The book must inevitably become a hand book for the 
thoughtful students of the great theme it considers.”—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


The Problem of Evil 


Being an attempt to show that the existence of Sin and 
Pain in the world is not inconsistent with the Goodness 
and Power of God. $2.25 net. 

By the Rev. PETER GREEN, M.A., Canon of Manches- 
ter; Chaplain to H. M. The King. Crown 8vo. 











A New Quatermain Story 


The Ancient Allan 


3y Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD. Colored Frontispiece 
and Wrapper. $1.75 net. 

In this new story of ancient Egypt, Sir Rider Haggard brings 
back for still another adventure—and such an adventure— 
the immortal Allan Quatermain. To quote Allan himself, 


“This is the weirdest of all my experiences.’ 











LON GMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 4th Avenue and 30th Street, New inne 
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half” of its citizens? A couple of gen- 
erations ago the men might have replied 
gallantly to such a question, “Ah, the 
women! They do not need it!”—but now 
that we have reduced woman to a human 
being, who works and experiences cere- 
bration, who pays taxes, who votes or is 
about to do so, we must care also for 
her education in civic responsibility. Not 
only are there many lines of technical 
work in which she takes an important 
part; she needs also the physical benefit, 
above all the democratizing experience 
of mixing for a year with young women 
from all walks of life. It may be con- 
tended, to be sure, that to double the 
number to be provided for would double 
the cost, while to supply special training 
for women, so different from that for 
men, would greatly complicate the prob- 
lem. Such a contention may have a tem- 
porary, practical cogency, but it has no 
more logical force than a contention 
in favor of restricting the number of 
men called to one-half the actual num- 
ber available. Sooner or later the year 
of training should include both sexes. 

This would not be true, of course, if 
the training were to be purely military, 
but though there is provision for mili- 
tary training in the Spaulding plan— 
perhaps wisely if it is to meet with favor 
at the present time—the emphasis is 
rightly placed on training for civic re- 
sponsibilities in time of peace. It is not 
merely that military training, by itself, 
is not constructive or productive in the 
normal life of a community or nation, 
or that, as the imminence of war recedes, 
it tends to become perfunctory, even vi- 
cious; the best training for war, as for 
peace, it has been found, involves a 
great deal that can not even remotely 
be called military. One of our schools, 
during the war, was greatly agitated 
over the question of what sort of war- 
work it should adopt. The boys naturally 
wanted to be as military as possible, but 
they did not take kindly to close-order 
drill, recommended by an army officer. 
It happened just then that a great man, 
back from the front, visited the school 
and reported that he had left the British 
soldiers in Houtholst Wood chopping 
trees and building pontoons. Noticing 
that there was a serious shortage of 
fuel in the neighborhood of the school, 
he said, ““Why don’t you chop wood, like 
the British soldiers?””—then added 
wisely, “You can call yourselves an en- 
gineer corps if you like.” This is 
scarcely the whole field of military effort, 
to be sure, but it may serve to remind 
the fearful that military training may 
be more constructively useful than its 
name would imply, and to remind the 
zealous champions of isolated military 
training that any scheme of universal 
service which does not provide mainly 
for the occupations of peace will fail. 
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There is one important point on 
which Mr. Spaulding might have placed 
a different—or at least an additional— 
emphasis. “In no _ sense,” he _ says, 
“would this year be a year out of the 
life of each one, a year simply donated 
to the service of the nation, or to prepara- 
tion for such service. Quite the con- 
trary: this year, considered solely from 
the standpoint of the individual’s advan- 
tage, would prove to be the most profit- 
able year in the life of every young 
man.” It may be quite necessary to call 
attention to the benefits which the indi- 
vidual will enjoy (and they are unques- 
tionable) if only to meet the objections 
which might be made my many members 
of the A. E. F., who apparently represent 
much of the opposition to universal train- 
ing at least of a purely military char- 
acter. That is, it might be impossible 
to “sell the idea” if the man who is to 
pay taxes to support it, and is to give 
his time as well, does not clearly realize 
that he will benefit personally. The most 
important feature of any such plan, 
nevertheless, is the fact that every citi- 
zen will have not merely an opportunity 
but an obligation to give himself, to give 
more than mere cash, to his country. 
During the recent draft, though many 
received great benefits and appreciated 
the fact, none went with the delusion 
that he was going primarily for the bene- 
fit to himself. It was an act of service, 
and from it resulted an exaltation which, 
though too often temporary, did actually 
make many men into finer stuff. It is 
a grave question whether this idea, fun- 
damental in any plan of universal ser- 
vice, can be “infiltrated” successfully if 
the work is launched with other avowed 
motives. Without universal service as 
the idea behind universal training, any 
plan is likely to be still-born. 

WALTER S. HINCHMAN 


Education for the Cotton 
Industry 


S one passes from Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, to Birmingham, Alabama, one 
is never long out of hearing of the 
whistle of the cotton mill. By its sound, 
over half a million people are called to 
their daily toil, largely people of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage, called from an agricultural 
life among the hills and mountains of 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Westinghouse Electric 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1920, will be paid April 30, 1920, to 
stockholders of record as of April 2, 1920. 


H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 24, 1920. 





down into the industrial centres of the 
Piedmont. The homes of these opera- 
tives are a part of the mill property, and 
the mill superintendent is in many re- 
spects their absolute monarch, benevolent 
or otherwise according to the individual 
bent of his character. These superintend- 
ents, and the lesser officials under them, 
are men who have risen from the ranks 
during the generation now passing away, 
and the call for new leaders to take their 
places is heard throughout the textile mill 
region. 

The most hopeful answer, so far, is 
the founding of the Textile Industrial In- 
stitute, of Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
In connection with it, a model cotton mill 
has been constructed, providing a self- 
help department for students and a prac- 
tical laboratory for textile work, thus 
constituting an endowment for the 
school. It is claimed to be the best built, 
best equipped, and best organized cot- 
ton mill in existence, and will be oper- 
ated as a kind of “service station” for 
the cotton industry of the entire South. 
Incidentally, it is experimenting with the 
plan of eliminating the cost-increasing 
middle-man by selling its product direct 
to the consumer through the parcels post. 
Its promise of helpfulness to the entire 
cotton industry is vouched for by the fact 
that cotton mills generally, as well as the 
manufacturers of cotton working ma- 

(Continued on page 416) 
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THE well-diversified list 
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the current issue of our 
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THE ROAD TO UNITY 
AMONG THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 
President Emeritus of Harvard 
University. 


This address demonstrates that creeds 
and dogmas have always failed to pro- 
duce either uniformity or permanence in 
religious thought and practice and pre- 
dicts that if the divided churches would 
submerge their theoretical differences 
they would find society generally favor- 
able to union for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 

It is particularly fitting that this book 
should appear at the moment when the 
attention of the laymen of the several 
denominations is concentrated upon the 
future welfare of the churches. 


So Pages. $1.00 Net. 


$1.10 by Mail. 


Books of Permanent Worth 


Send for Complete Catalogue. 
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ADICAL propaganda 

finds in the present period 
of world changes a greater 
opportunity for its spread and 
potent influence than it has 
known heretofore. 


THE REVIEW was 
founded to dispute the teach- 
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(Continued from page 415) 
chinery, have made liberal donations to 
its construction. 

This model mill, just going into oper- 
ation, is to be operated entirely by the 
student body of the Textile Industrial In- 
stitute. The plan divides them into two 
sections, each with its own superintend- 
ent, overseers, section hands, loom fixers, 
and operatives. These organizations will 
operate the plant on alternate weeks. For 
the week of work in the mill, the student 
receives pay sufficient to support him for 
two weeks. The section in charge in any 
given week is subdivided into two shifts, 
each working ten hours a day, but for 
four hours of this time the shifts over- 
lap. By this arrangement the student 
runs his job alone for six hours, runs it 
and teaches a student of lower rank for 
two hours, and works as a learner on a 
new job, under a more advanced student, 
for the remaining two hours. In this 
way no student is put in charge of any 
new work until he has had a turn at it 
under direct supervision of one who has 
already had experience. Everything from 
the opening of the bale of raw material 
to the taking of mailbags of the finished 
product to the train will be done by stu- 
dents, and no student will be admitted 
to the classroom work who is not willing 
to work alternate weeks in the model mill. 

In its classroom work the Institute 
does not aim to give a general education, 
but frankly confines itself to its narrow 
specialty. Its text-books are those of the 
textile industry alone, with the exception 
of a somewhat broader outlook in the 
commercial department, where the prin- 
ciples of cost accounting, etc., of course 
have a more general application. As the 
primary purpose is to provide leaders for 
the industry, not simply to increase the 
efficiency of the rank and file, the class- 
room work gives opportunity for special- 
ization in such branches as loom-fixing, 
designing, bleaching, dyeing, merceriz- 
ing, carding, and spinning. On the finan- 
cial side, it is not the intention to treat 
the model mill as a mere adjunct of the 
school, not necessarily self-supporting, 
but to keep it steadily on an efficient pro- 
duction basis. 

GRACE ORB 


\ ISS ORB describes a very commend- 
‘i able educational project, all the 
more commendable because it is just 
what it purports to be—education for a 
highly specialized purpose only—and be- 
cause it is just where it ought to be— 
within the precincts of the cotton indus- 
try itself, dealing with those who have 
already given themselves to that special 
industry, and not attempting to form 
an integral part of a more general and 
fundamental course of education. No 
thoughtful person would wish to belittle 
the importance of special education of 
just this type. But it should pass for 


what it is—technical preparation for a 
particular task, and not that education 
of broader scope which must be sought 
from studies not so closely harnessed up 
with the material necessities of the pres- 
ent hour. The important thing is to 
realize that they are two different things. 


HE University of the State of New 

York is engaged in active codpera- 
tion with the public schools for the con- 
servation of birds and trees. A recent 
bulletin, sent to all the schools, is filled 
with material well adapted to interest 
school children, from the pens of John 
M. Clarke, of the State Museum; Homer 
D. House, State Botanist; Edward F. 
McCarthy, of the State College of For- 
estry, and George D. Pratt, Conserva- 
tion Commissioner. The birds, we are 
told in this bulletin, are the main re- 
liance for holding in check the noxious 
insects which constitute the greatest 
menace to the food supply of mankind. 
The Visual Instruction Division of the 
University has a list of 700 lantern slides 
to lend, illustrating 162 species of the 
birds of New York, made from living 
specimens of the birds themselves, their 
nests and eggs in normal position, their 
habitat, etc. A proper utilization of this 
opportunity would be of immeasurable 
value in putting bird conservation on 
an intelligent basis. 


ISS L. W. HILL, formerly director 
of physical education at Wellesley 
College, called much needed attention at 
the recent State Conference of Massa- 
chusetts high school principals to the 
“Relations of Correct Muscular Habits 
to Personal Efficiency.” Of one hundred 
and ninety-seven high schools which re- 
sponded to a questionnaire one hundred 
and twenty-three reported that they had 
no gymnasiums, and of these ninety re- 
ported no courses in physiology, hy- 
giene, or health habits. These figures, 
though they do not cover all the schools 
of the State, are fairly representative 
of a region which in educational matters 
is among the most forward-looking. 
What is perhaps equally significant, 
physical education, where it does exist, 
is often little more than a name. It is 
not merely that competent instructors 
and adequate equipment are rare. In 
many schools where there is a possibility 
of better things physical training is still 
classed with athletics as something to 
be permitted if the pupil has satisfied 
the scholastic requirements. It may be 
that our Puritan inheritance tells us to 
distrust anything which might prove to 
be fun. At all events, it is unusual, 
almost unknown, to find a school where 
a pupil is given more physical training, 
even more athletics, because he is doing 
poorly in his studies; though such a pre- 
scription might conceivably, if not com- 
monly, be the best one. 











